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— pee ix t Tuirteents Year NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4, 1893. Tue Crrric Co. Nag ty ep hig Sore 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


CONTAINS: 


HOW TO REVISE THE TARIFE. 
By the Hon. Wm, M. Springer, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 











RecoLLecTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL CONGRESS, ‘ : ; Rear-Admiral Ammen, U.S. N. 

CHANGES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, : ; a s , ‘ The Dean of St. Paul's, 

Crminat Law In FrRancez, . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ j Madame Adam. 
BOONS AND BANES OF FREE COINAGE. 


I. “In THe INTERgsT OF SHYLOCK,” p ‘ j : 3 By the Hon. R. P. Bland, 
( hairman of the Committee on Free Coinage, Etc. i 


Il, A Warwninc to Savincs Bank DeposiTors, , : ; By John Harsen Rhoades, 
President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, N. Y. a 
Ill. A Depostror’s Point or View, , é ; ‘ By a Depositor in a Savings Bank, Be. a 
Wiup Stac Huntinc 1n Devon AND SOMERSET, . ‘ ‘ A The Countess of Malmesbury, 
Government Alp TO THE NICARAGUA CANAL, i : f ; $ Senator John T. Morgan, 
SHaLt our Laws Be CopirieD? j : ‘ : ; : : ; Frederic R. Coudert. 
Nespep Rerorms IN THE ARMY, , - ; : : ; ‘ Gen. John Gibbon, U.S, A. 
Way Immicration SHoutp Not BE SUSPENDED, . ‘ ‘ 3 , Senator H. C. Hansbrough. 
Tue Hore or a Home, ‘ ; . : , . : , ; . Brastus Wiman. 
EUROPE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
I, Tue Britisu Section, ; ‘ ; ; ‘ , By Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 


Secretary to the British Commission. 


Il, Tae Frencu Section, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ " ‘ ; By Theodore Stanton, 
Commissioner Resident in Paris. 

Mistakes—sut Not or Moszs, : ; ; ; ; : . ; Charles W. Trickett, 

Science AND THe Woman’s QuEsTION, . : : : ; ; . Lydia Lvovna Pimenof,. 

From Renan’s Point or View, ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ’ i . Arthur Reed Kimball, 

Tue American Common Scuoots, . : : el sg Oe ; Rev. James M. King. 


50 Cents a Copy. ee eee - = $5.00 A Year. 


= NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 East. 14th Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





and best — U.S. 
3 Kasr 147TH Srazer, N. ¥ 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (fs the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
$500 to $600. Every advantage for culture, 
ry ped health Number limited. Cir- 
eulars with full particulars. 
ue _— Miss Sara J). Smrru, Principal. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tsacuzns’ Acuncr. 
S 











Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL, A 


atory 
parents 


and oops 


school for boys; 
and from members of the Yale oe 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 


, Connecticut. 


SEMINARY, YOUNGLADIES. 
AC LEAN ble, Up op deme healthful, Cel- 


“Kalvos.” ate B MAcLEAN, 
Waterbury, © , 











gf Pan MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 

term. hteenth r opens . OI, 

> age ‘The Rev, RANCIS Roses, A. 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hittarp, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 


land, Baltimore, 2: Mt. Vern 

Meqiend ests BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
Scnoot ror Giris. Eleventh F.. Complete 
course, Special advantages in 








Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BARE ORE go ng Ng ig 
Regular te ‘se t-ber 1st, 2. 
Send for pabalonne, ond Daviv SrrestrT, 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts, 
Ri ADIES. wi Reopens gg ge ge! 
a 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 








Lakewood, New Jersey. 
gt hag HEIGHTS SCHOOL, se | 
L ‘ep bncettnete Oe Saaeie 


og Sens September 
rm JAMES MOREY, Principal. 





Morristown, New Jersey. 

S* tbe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. tow 
MER SESSION 1st erms to $75 
Scuoo. Y hy oy hope. 26th. Terms. $aso. 

Address, Sister Supgrior. 





Trenton, New Jersey. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N.Y. Under 
the Sronios of Bi Doane, 22d year. Full 
courses 5 pen gen through 

Harvard Course for 6 instru: > or 
catalogue. address Sr. AGNas soon 








Geneva New York. 
E L’ANCEY BOS. | FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
D ear begins Sopeenbes as 1892. For Circu- 
ars address iss M, S. Smart, Principal. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 





Three Full Courses of ’ Study. Location beau 
tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
ern improvements. begins Sept. #1, 1892. Send 


for Catalogue. 
E. S, Friserx, D.D., President. 


Buffalo, New York, 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The forty-second 
year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F, Hartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING a> gl FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


neidentane HARRISON. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1802 














par 


omx W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
J OOL for = West St.—P f 
etc. or 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Cuanpizr Scien- 
tific Course. General education. Foeaeny, 
Civil Ei ; 


Address, President, or 
Professor E, R. Ruccuss. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
( Address for Ca’ 


. Bowsn, M.L.A., President, 


New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INS INSTITUTE. 3d year begins 
14. Both Prepares for any College, 
Tooahing of Suahene. — German, ’ 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium ss 
H. K. "Tras, Principal. 





Mrs, Gartrups 








Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott's Rossting 
S School for Young Lotion, Climate 
dry. Native ‘French and German Teachers, 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 
Crambury, New Jersey. 
Pp? VATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


+ IN-MIND, 
Rav, C. F, Garrison, Prin, 


New Jersey. 
poe) tad seme. FOR GIRLS. Re- 


a 


Caroutine M, Gernisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
"Te sain. apie ene ADMITS 
a Glasa. At apn ees mine Sapinary Cm Course, “Propane 
=i. Evmce D. Swat, Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
SS ety ae 
Stee tirisee cee 


~ 




















New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. ‘romeges & for all coll - for men and 
women. NewSchool house. a squgeet Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. pre cer. 
L. C. Myatt, ‘Head Master. 


~~ New York City, 1786 Broadway, near s7th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 





ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 34. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New yest A as go to 
ge chi 


ng women 
Idren reopen oe. 5 2 den Special 
attention to primary work. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English Schoo! for Girls, 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
—- TxcumicaL Design ror Women, 
eae 








cape nr, For terme and 
+ od sident, 


New York City, 43 West Forty-teventh Streer. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
Avs nad Spec - Individual in- 
tion. Native t : 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B,Wurron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 
New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M'® PRESLEY’ may they SeomEoon's 
Thursday, Oct. > 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR om, M 
Saran H. poem 


September 28. A few gly ln 
Circulars at Putnam’s Book Store. 

















—— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
ANAGE payne DEVELOPMENT IN. 
STITU T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
Ladies, cms ag Boys and Men under constant 
Medical Supervision, instruction a specialty, 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savacs. 


New yok Cit cay: oes Ty ae ont 
HE HOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR" WOMEN offers thorough in- 


struction in wall-paper and carpet designing, and 
makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL DePaARTMENT 
Catalogue free. Yor further information apply to 


Miss E:ten J. Pownn, Secretary, 
6 West sith Street, New York City. 
M 16 SPRUCE BOARDING AND DAY 











sad Cosas Poageratery Coen 

ollege tory Courses. 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class, 





109 West s4th Street, New York. 

ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
umber « Bp Lyne Culture. ‘ A = 

num y wi taken ; 
ee of Instruction :' All the 
pb English eanshee, Manual Training, Freehand 
Drawing and Modeling, Science, German, Singing, 
'y 1] classes. graded course, 
including Kinder; y corte In the Normal Training 
Department for ners, students will receive 
regular instruction in chology, H of Educa- 


> 


tion, Art, Sganee and Singing, in addition to the 
training in K ndergarten ——— proper; the = 
course covers ‘tae years. Schoo! ed 


Applications received at the nk, 109 West sath 








Street, New York City. 
M. P, E. Groszmann, Supt, 
EYMOUR SMITH eres UTS, ps 
Plairs, N. Y. em 
address, Rav. A. idarvce, AM were, For pe 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
es thoroughly for Co! 
Son. henteminn, and ay Military 


Pine Plains, New York. 
thorough. Terms 
IVERVIEW AS ADBNY: s7th Year. Pre 
the Govera- 
Organization, Bissxs & Poul Principais. 








OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASES 
ScuHoot ror YounG Lapigs. 5 
tages in Lan Literature, Music, Art, by 
tory, Physical and Culture Vall term begins 
Sept. 29, 1892. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class bee = 
agg Special ca a ion. Deli 
care of younger 
Plane cal ie. CHas., > Sender and F, B. 
Mou ron, Principals. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOuEs. Fifty 
miles southwest of in famous 
Cumberland Valley Border elt imate, avoid- 

ing bleak north. Classical, Scientific and S$ 
Courses. Musicand Art. Handsome Park, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


Laboratories, etc 
Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pres. 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


6“ OODFIELD” Pte Capon B Oh, 
(residence S| 
aed \otene Ere tory for You Young Ladies 


{Pvebiihed a. 
ew York For. cautionve aden 
Principal of ‘* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
. Under 








VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 





Wellesley College. For circulars address The 
Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
RMONT | Sag age INSTITUTES. Board- 
ing School for Boys ; Pi Wale 
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A Few Words About Hymn Books. | Tait, Sons & Co.’s 


The Phenomenal Success of Mr. Be- 
dell’s New Compilation, the CHURCH 
HYMNARY, Pzxrtially Accounted For. 


Within the past ninety days the intro- 
troductory orders for the CHURCH 
HYMNARY have amounted to nearly 
10,000 copies, including the following: 
West Pres. Ch., N. Y., Rev. J. R. Paxton, 
D.D., pastor, 800 copies; Church of the 
Good Shepherd, 66th St., N. Y., 300; Pied- 
mont Gong’! Ch., Worcester, MAss., Rev. 
D. O. Mears, D.D., pastor, 600; Cong’l 
Ch. NAUGATUCK, Conn., 280; Ref, Ch., 48th 
St. & sth Ave., N. Y., 375; 1st Pres. Ch., 
Troy, N. Y., 500; North Ave, Cong’l. Ch., 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 400; Pres. Ch. JAMAICA, 
N. Y., 340; West Side Pres. Ch., GeRMAN- 
TOWN, PHILA., 160; Cong’l Ch., New MIL" 
rorD, CONN., 290; Cong’! Ch., SHERBURNE, 
N. Y., 150; Ref. Ch., West End Ave., N. Y., 
425; 3d Pres. Ch., Rocnester, N. Y., 300; 
Belleville Ref. Ch., Newark. N. J., 200; 
Cong’l Ch., NORTHFIELD, MINN., 350; etc., 
etc., etc. 

Within the past twelve months the orders 
have comé from such representative and 
widely separated churches as the 4th Pres. 
Ch., ALBANY, N. Y., 600 copies; Cong’! Ch, 
of WAKEFIELD, MAss., 380 copies; 2nd 
Cong’l Ch., Rockrorp, ILL., 600 copies; 2nd 
Ref. Ch., NEw Brunswick, N. J., 350 copies; 
Beckwith Pres. Ch., CLEVELAND, O., 200 
copies; Pres. Ch., SovTHAMPTON, N. Y., 
270 copies: So. Ref. Ch,, FLusuine, N. Y., 
260 copies; Pres, Ch., SAG Harpor, N. Y. 
250 copies; 4th Pres. Ch. N. Y. City, 700 
copies; Cong’l Ch.. So. HADLEY, MAss., 300 
copies; Ref. Ch., Port Jervis, N, Y., 370 
copies; 2nd Ref. Ch., PoucuKeepsig, N. Y., 
300 copies; Cong’] Ch., TERRYVILLE, Conn., 
200 copies; 2nd Ref. Ch., ScHENECTADY, N. 
Y., 250 copies; Cong’l Ch., St. ALBANS, VT., 
900 copies; Pres. Ch., Rvyrz, N. Y,, 280 
copies; 2nd Pres. Ch., ALBANY, N. Y,, 325 
copies, etc. 

Although the book is convenient in form 
and most attractive in appearance, it con- 
tains 816 separate tunes—nearly twice as 
Many as are found in most hymn books and 
exceeding by more than 140 the number of 
tunes in any other book. The pages are so 
arranged as to afford with almost every 
hymn a choice between two or more tunes, 

in most cases the choice includes an old 
familiar tune as well as one of the modern 

English school. The unusual number, vari- 

ety and arrangement of tunes makes the 

book perfectly adapted to the varying needs 

musical capacity of the churches, and 

y accounts for its popularity in 
— of all sections and sizes. 

are still a large number of churches 

in which the Hymnary has not been intro- 

, although the number is rapidly 

Stowing less. Is there any good reason 
why your church should not have the best? 


_ Réturnable sample copies are sent free on 
_ Pllication t pastors and music committees, 
E @ thirty-two page pamphlet containing 
pages, introduction prices, etc., sent 
to any address. CHARLES E. MER- 
L & CO.. 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A Study of his Life and Work. By Ar- 
THUR Wausau, B.A. Oxon, With portraits 
and 21 illustrations from photographs 
specially taken for this work. One vol., 
octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00. 
(Second Edition.) 
** Probably the most judicious and discriminating 
study of Tennyson's whole work that has yet been 
made.” — The Dial. 


‘* The entire volume deserves to be studied care- 
fully. Itisthe ripe judgment of a scholar which is 
expressed in these pages, and the views of a thor- 
oughly sane critic.” —New York 7ribune. 


The Parsifal of Richard 
Wagner. 


Translated from the French of ‘MAURICE 
KUFFERATH. Exquisitely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

This volume is charmingly illustrated with half-tone 
reproductions from ag sen ogee of the ipal 
characters and scenes from opera ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 
The entire work is carefully analyzed and discussed 
in a manner which will be most fascinating to all 
lovers of the Wagner music, and must of meen sg np be 
interesting even to its opponents, The work is dedi- 
cated to A aton Seidl, and its general treatment has 
met with his approval. 


The Grand Chaco. 


By GrorGe MANVILLE FENN, author of 
‘*The Weathercock,” ‘‘The Dingo Boys,” 
‘In the Wilds of New Mexico,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 

* We do not know whether Mr. Fenn has ever gone 
sposting or botanizing up a tropical river, but he 
certainly writes as if he had, It would not, indeed 
be easy to find a more vivid and effective piece o 
local coloring. . . . Mr. Fenn’s tale is just what 
such a story should be. There is no sentimentality 
and no bloodshed; and these two things are more and 
more the prevailing faults of literature.” — The 
Spectator. . 


Who is the Ilan? 


a Tait, author of ‘‘M 
asquale,” ‘‘The Neapolitan Banker,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“In ‘Who is the Man,’ Mr, Tait has given to the 
reading world a novel whose dramatic power, clear, 
ure style, and unbroken interest entitle him to a 
Dading lace in the ranks of fiction writers of the 
day.” —Public Opinion. 


Stories and Sketches. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD, author of ** My 
Tour in Europe,” ‘‘Queen Victoria, Her 
Girlhood and Womanhood,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

Time a rs to give but added force and brilliancy 


to Grace Greenwood's touch. This collection of stor- 
ies and sketches abounds with examples of true humor, 


thos, stren; and i tion which have | 
enn wientined win this brilliant woman’s name. Ne 


one will pick up the book to lay it down with a cur- 
80) lance, and, once read, many lines and scenes 
will er persistently in the memory. 


A Republic Without a Pres- 
ident. 


By Hersert D. Warp, author of ‘The Mas- 
ter of the Magicians,” ‘‘ The New Senior 
at Andover,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ A Republic without a President”’ is the title story 
of a volume which illustrates with particular briskness 
the exinp ant vVigenene 2 le of Mr, Herbert D. Ward. 
The final story in the entitled ** Colonel Odd- 
minton,”’ 1s a sequel to*A iblic Without a Pres- 
ident,” and as such makes a most pleasing fixa/¢ to 
an enjoyable book, 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, Lape , OM re. 
s 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 
TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 
31 Union Square, North, 


Friend 





NEW YORK. 








: BY 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


JUST READY. 
THE GOOD WINE AT THE 
FEAST’S END. 


A Sermon on Growing Old. Paper, 25 cts. 


SERIIONS. First Series. 


25th Thousand. 12mo. 20Sermons. 380 
pages. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 


“ Humanity, and not sectarianism, is built up <d such 
sermons asthese. Mr. Brooks isa man preaching to 
men about the struggles and triumphs of men.” — 
N.Y. Tribune, 


SERMONS. Second Series. 


The Candle of the Lord, etc. 18th Thou- 
sand. 21 Sermons. 378 pages. Cloth. 
$1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 


“Dr, Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in openinh 
men's thoughts in directions which give to life fresg 
meanings ''"—N. Y, Times, 


SERITIONS PREACHED IN ENG- 
LISH CHURCHES. Third Series. 


oth Thousand. 14 Sermons, 320 pages. 

Cloth, $1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 

“He has a message to deliver, it is from God; he 
believes in its reality, and he delivers it earnestly and 
devoutly, and his hearers catch the enthusiasm of his 
own faith,”—Churchman. 


TWENTY SERIIONS, Fourth 
Series. 


7th Thousand. 378 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
“Mr. Brooks brings to the it the mind of a poet 
and the devout heart of a ChPiatlan, witha very ree 
and generous human personality.” —/adependent. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. Fifth Series.’ 


6th Thousand, 21 Sermons, 382 pages. 
$1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 

** Because he reveals to men with force and beauty 
their true and d selves, meant for all good and 
rooks preaches a word which they 
ever rejoice to and having heard, can never go 
away unprofited, His larger parish will eoneeeky wel- 
come these twenty-one sermons.’’—Literary World. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


Delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale College. 11th Thousand. 12mo, 
281 pages. $1.50. 

‘These are admirable lectures Nothing better of 
the kind, nothing more ry helpful, has ever ap- 
peared, No idate for holy orders, no theological 
student, no clergyman can read the first three lectures 
without — impressed with the solemnity and the 
blessedness of the preacher's work.” —Churchman. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1879. 13th 

Thousand, 12mo, 274 pages. $1.25. 

“ The ringing keynote is the Fatherhood of God to 
all mankind, the favorite idea of this disti 
preacher, and one which he here develops all his 
characteristic energy, eloquence and Pee 
Literary World, 


TOLERANCE. 


Two Lectures addressed to the Students of 
several of the Divinity Schools of the 
Prot. Epis. Church. 4th Thousand. 
16mo. 111 pages. Paper, 50 cents, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. Paper, 25 cents, 

AN EASTER SERIION. Paper, 25 cents. 

THE SYMMETRY OF LIFE. An Address to 
Young Men. Paper, 25 cents. 

BAPTISM AND CONPIRIIATION. Paper, 10 cents. 


For Sale by all or sent by mail, post- 


Booksellers, 
paid, on receipt af prices, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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NOW READY, 


New Books. 


Collected Edition of the 
POETS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Also Limited Large-Paper Edition printed on English Hand- -Made Paper. Only 100 copies for sale. $3.50. 


*,* In addition to Mr, Watson’s latest poems, this volume contains « Be he poame’ 


Third The Bs Rese” ‘ohn Lubbock's New Book, 


es of Nature, 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD ve uve v. 
"wih Right Hon, pom A Lussocx, M 
ith numerous illustrations and ful! 
orm with the new edition of * The & 7) 
bite: iia Third Edition, :amo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“ His volume is a perfect storehouse of informa” 
tae SUCRE te 8 Hye int Bt Cnce acme and and in- 
There are over fifty illustrations and twelve 
es all admirable, the latter of uncom- 
pond and interest. Saturday vening Ga- 


A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The History of Early English 





Literature. 
By the Rev. — A. Brooxe. With Maps. 
ramo, $2.50. 
“A thorough knowledge of the lo-Saxon lan- 
guage was needed by the man who undertook such a 
y enterprise, and = monenge is possessed 
by Ee promting é Suaral by 
any living scholar,””—Zven Ss. 
Now Ready. Large tame, Cloth, $2.60. 


A Review of the Systems of Ethics. 


Founded on the Th of Evolution, By C. M. 
Witttams, 1amo, oceaaaga 


Social Life in in England. 


From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1690. 
By Wiii1am Connor Sypnevy, author of 'B 
and the English in the Eighteenth Eat 


12mo, 
cloth, Sap 
ied in delineating the every 


“He 


has succeed life 
of the time in a singularly graphic manner. 


ey tele. 





Now Ready. Uniform with Fitch's‘ Lectures on 
Teaching? 


A NEW BOOK BY S.S. LAURIE, 
The Institutes of Education. 


Com a Rational Introduction t ahelogy. 
By br. 8, S. Laurig, author of " ecasionet - 
dresses on Educational Subjects.’ 16mo, $1.00. 

* Our prenent living writer on education.” —/our- 
nal of Ba ucation. iad 


England in Egypt. 
By Aurrep Miner, late Under Secretary of Finance 
n Egypt. 8vo, $5.00. 
“A more diffuse and elaborate wor! 
peve been so useful as this volume. His 
0 


kk would not 

book is an 
nt contribution to the literature of a subject 
from dawn of history, has never ceased to 
qMterest '—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Sketches of Life and Character 
in Hungary. 


By Marcarert Fiercuer. th Illustrations by Rosz 
De Quasne. remo, cloth, $2.25. 
ae Fletcher's modest account of her travels in 
H ry will be found i entert a 
pr ting often quite new views et a highly attrac- 
tive and interesting people.”—/. Y. 7ribune. 





published in 188 





New and Cheaper Edition, 
The Life of Jesus, 


Critically examined by Dr. Davip 
Srrauss. Translated from the German 
Georce Exot, 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


Frigpricu 
ition by 





New and Cheaper —, Now Ready. Globe 8vo, 
1,50. 


Letters of James Smetham. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited b 
Smetham and William Davies. With 
Globe 8vo0, $1.50. 

“His style is full of charm. Few men have be- 
ueathed to the world a richer epistolary legacy than 
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Literature 
Mr. Winter’s “ Wanderers” - 
Wanderers: Being the Poems of William Winter. New edition. 75 
cts, Macmillan & Co, 

THE PREVAILING NOTE in Mr, Winter's verse is one of 
comfortable melancholy. Its technical finish—the carefully 
adjusted rhymes and well-balanced measures—has the effect 
of making his work seem somewhat artificial, and the recur- 
rence of certain formal expressions here and there through 
the poems tends to diminish theircharm. Mr, Winter’s per- 
sistent obituary mood is depressing. Be the lyric short or 
long, Death is somewhere in the song; and the poet’s cli- 
maxes are a series of mortuary slabs in a kind of poetical 
Greenwood, There are ghosts in every chamber, skeletons 
in every closet, and the whole atmosphere is charged with 
tears ; yet amid all these disquieting and uncanny surround- 
ings the poet moves serenely, touching the lyre-strings to a 
soft and sweet, minor melody and singing to the accompani- 
ment, 

The poems in this new volume are grouped under these 
several headings: “ Love-land”: “Tempest”: “ Love and 
Death”: “Pansies and Rosemary”: “ Vesper Time” : 
“Tribute and Commemoration.” It is under “ Pansies and 
Rosemary ” that Mr. Winter’s mood brightens, Here we find 
this delightful lyric belonging to the first order of vers de 
socitté :— . 

AN EmPTy HEART 
(With a Heart-shaped Fewel-box) 
Well, since our lot must be to part 
(These lots—how they do push and pull one !) 
I send you here an empty heart, 
But send it from a very full one. 
* oa * * 
This heart must always do your will, 
This heart your maid can fetch and carry, 
bi a will faithful be, and still 
ill not importune you to m ° 
That other, cain rt of things, 
Would throb and flutter, every minute ; 
But this, except it hold your rings, 
Will mutely wait with nothing in it. 
* * * * 
b> pow heart a burn - freeze, 
n e, and hamper, an lex you, 
But this will always send at on ‘4 
And never pet and never vex you. 
Go, empty heart! and if she lift 
Your little lid this prayer deliver : 
“ Ah, look with kindness on the gift, 
And think with kindness on the giver.” 
These are graceful lines indeed; the sentiment is happily ex- 
Pressed, and ¢his heart does not cease to beat. 

It is perhaps unfair to Mr. Winter to lay so much stress 
upon the elegiacal character of his verse, when it is as an 
t that he has so often written. He is preéminently the 
poet of “Tribute and Commemoration,” and the poems 
gathered together under this title attest his qualifications and 
peculiar gifts for this difficult poetic office. Among the 

1 authors and actors whose memories he has en- 
in verse are George Arnold, Poe, Longfellow, Cu 

im, John Gilbert, Barrett and Wallack. The tributes 
to the living include lines to Dr, Holmes, Whitelaw Reid, 
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Booth and Irving. Each of these is admirable in its way, 
These couplets from the poem in memory of George William 
Curtis will serve to indicate the poet’s manner and general 
style :-— 

How shall words our grief abate ?— 

Call him noble; call him great ; 

Say that faith, now gaunt and grim, 

Once was fair because of him ; 

Say that goodness, round his way, 

Made one everlasting day ; 

Say he gave us, hour by hour, 

Hope and patience, grace and power ; 

Say his spirit was so true 

That it made us noble too ;— 

What is this, but to declare 

Life’s bereavement, Love’s despair ? 

Weave the shroud and spread the pall ! 

Night and silence cover all. 


In the final note to this collection, the author says :—“ The 
wish to add something of permanent value to pure literature 
is honorable and not unnatural ; and I am willing to believe 
that these poems, thoughtfully chosen out of many that I 
have written, are an authentic contribution to that ancient 
body of English lyrical poetry of which gentleness is the 
soul and simplicity the garment. If this estimate of them is 
wrong, oblivion will soon set it right,” Some of these poems 
are a genuine contribution to English lyrical poetry. All of 
them have the soul of gentleness and the garment of sim- 

licity. 
r There are two editions of this volume ; one, on hand-made 
paper, limited to 250; and an ordinary one uniform in size 
with Mr. Winter's other books. A portrait of the author will 
be found on page 66. 





‘Songs and Sonnets” 
By Maurice F, Egan. %1, Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co, 

So MANY OF OUR modern collections of minor verse are 
marred by the presence among serious work of trivial rhymes 
and examples of verse-making which rely upon verbal gym- 
nastics for their success that it is a relief as well as a genuine 
pleasure to come across a book wholly free from these mere- 
tricious performances, and to find a poet who has a sincere 
regard for his work and shows no tendency to trifle with his 
song-gift. Such a book is Mr. Maurice Francis Egan’s re- 
cent collection of songs and sonnets, There is something 
very attractive about Mr. Egan’s verse; though it may never 
exactly soar to the lofty heights of song, it at least rises above 
the commonplace, and maintains an even and graceful flight 
in the clear atmosphere of poesy ; and its note is pure, 
sweet and uplifting. Among the verses in the first section 
of this book, “Songs and Hymns,” there is nothing better 
than “ A Duet in Winter,” “ Among the Reeds” and “ The 
Old Violin.” The last of these is this pleasing fancy :— 

Though tuneless, stringless, it lies there in dust, 
Like some great thought on a forgotten page; 
The soul of music cannot fade or rust— 
The voice within it stronger — with age ; 
Its strings and bow are only trifling things— 
A master-touch |—its sweet soul wakes and sings. 
The half dozen narrative poems, while spirited in movement 
and possessing a certain vigor of expression at times, do not 
impress one as being altogether successful. There are few 
poets who are story-tellers as well, and they only can — 
to create poetry of this kind. The third division of Mr. 
Egan’s volume contains his best work, It is as 2 sonneteer 
that he is most fortunate, The high average of excellence 
throughout the entire body of sonnets presented makes it 
difficult for one to name particular favorites ;.yet “ Theoc- 
ritus,” “The Joy-Bringer” ‘the group of four entitled 
“ Legends of the Flowers” ma). be named as sure to delight 
any lover of the sonnet, The first of the flower legends, 
called “ Of Flowers,” and beginning 
There were no roses till the first child died, 


is an exquisite poem, The final division of poems is made 





















































Fis eat Sus 9s rig 


The 


up of a number of religious pieces, all of them readable, and 
evidently evoked by the poet's life and experiences, They 
lack the fine quality of the sonnets, and something of the 
artistic finish of Mr, Egan’s other verse. 

From those who have read many of these songs and son- 
nets as they appeared in the various literary magazines, this 
pretty volume will receive the warm welcome it deserves. 





* Tennyson and ‘In Memoriam ’” 
An Appreciation and a Study. By Joseph Jacobs. 2s. London; David 
ult, 
Tue “ APPRECIATION ” in this little book is an extended 
form of an article on the poet which appeared in The Acad- 
emy of Oct. 19, 1892. While recognizing in some of the 
poems published in 1842 “the promise of nearly all that was 
to come”—as in “ Ulysses,” the “Morte d’Arthur” and 
“The Two Voices”—it depreciates the English Idylls as 
“pretty but petty” and “too long drawn out,” and sneers at 
Potde of Burleigh and Ladies Clare” as “ half-justifying 
the early scoffers, Wilson and the rest”—a verdict in which 
we fancy that few will now agree. On the other hand, “ The 
Princess,” which has often been’ unfairly treated, is pro- 
nounced “the most graceful poem of such length in the lan- 
guage.” “In Memoriam” is called Tennyson's “ master- 
piece,” and “ Maud” is justly rated high. “To the poet of 
In Memoriam’ and ‘Maud’ there seemed no height too 
high, no poetic exploit too ambitious”; but in the “ Idylls of 
the King” his ambition led him “into spheres of poetic art 
where his powers, great as they were, were inadequate,” The 
dramas were “even more damaging to his reputation”; but 
the period that followed in his literary career was the “ St. 
Martin’s summer of his muse,” marked in the volume of 
“Ballads,” the “Teiresias” and “Demeter” volumes, the 
new “Locksley Hall,” etc., by “achievements of the first 
order in poetic force,” 

Our critic strangely sees a conspicuous “ want of humor” 
in Tennyson, as in Wordsworth, “The Northern Farmer” 
being almost the sole exception—as if there were not many 
touches of genuine humor in “ The Princess” and in all the 
poems in dialect, For ourself, we should add “ The Talking 
Oak,” a poem in which none but a botanist would be likely 
to recognize the many humorous subtleties of characteriza- 
tion, The poet’s accuracy and minuteness of observation in 
dealing with Nature is commended, but said to be “not im- 
maculate,” because “the songster nightingale is always with 
him the female, not the male, as it is in Nature.” The critic 
adds that he “ was probably misled by the myth of Philomela,” 
It would be more correct to say that he generally followed 
the myth, as the poets are in the habit of doing ; but that he 
was familiar with the ornithological fact is shown by his 
making the bird masculine in at least two instances: in “ The 
Gardener's Daughter” :— 

The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day ; 
and earlier (in 1830) in the “ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights” :— 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung. 

Twice in the book (pages ro and 91) Mr. Jacobs says that 
the “latest moon” of “In Memoriam,” xxi., must certainly 
be Neptune, “the discovery of which by Professor Adams, 
substantiated September, 1846, made a great stir at the time.” 
But Tennyson was too familiar with astronomy, which was 
evidently his special favorite among the sciences, to call a 
major planet a “moon.” It is possible, however, that he re- 
ferred to the discovery of the satellite of Neptune, which fol- 
lowed hard upon that of the planet. This was the “ latest 
moon” then known, the two moons of Mars and the fifth 
moon of Jupiter having been detected more recently. 

In the study of “In Memoriam” we have much minute in- 
formation concerning the metrical forms of the poem. The 
critic is impressed by the “poverty and inaccuracy” of the 
rhymes. e gives in an appendix a list of the “false 
rhymes,” which “mount up to no less than 168 in 1448 coup- 
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lets,” or one out of nine. But a careful examination of the 
list reduces the number to 48 or less. Among false rhymes 
are reckoned “eye rhymes,” like Jove, move, which all the 
poets use freely ; rhymes like ear, hear, the words differing 
only by the aspirate—a kind of rhyme condemned by the 
metre-mongers, but used by Milton (who has arms, harms 
and high, J, if-no others), and by many a poet since ; and 
“identical rhymes,” like ere, hear and hours, ours, which are 
allowed in Italian poetry and adopted by sundry English 
poets familiar with Italian—as Milton (ruth, Ruth in one of 
the Sonnets), James Russell Lowell (Aoly, wholly, etc.), and 
others ; and rhymes of dissyllables with monosyllables, like 
hour, flower—absolutely faultless rhymes, the dissyllable be- 
ing treated as a monosyllable in rhythm as in rhyme by all our 
poets at their own sweet will. ‘Throwing out all these, we 
have left some very bad rhymes like curse, horse ; is, this ; 
seas, peace ; Lord, guard ; sphere, there ; put, short, etc. 

Mr. Jacobs finds only “ two cases of false accentuation,” the 
words being procuress and contémplate ; but, according to the 
best dictionaries, the former is a/ways accented on the pe- 
nultimate syllable, while the latter may be so accented, “ The 
Century Dictionary” giving that way the preference, 

On page 100 the “J. S.” to whom Tennyson addressed a 
poem is assumed to be “John Sterling,” instead of James 
Spedding, who was one of his intimate friends at the Uni- 
versity and in later life. A footnote on page 93 refers to 
“Dyke's ‘Poetry of Tennyson’” (meaning Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s) as authority for the statement that the Tennyson 
family left Somersby in 1835. Several writers have made 
this mistake, the correct date being 1837, as proved by a 
letter of the poet to Milnes, written in January of that year, 
in which he says that the removal is to take place “ very 
shortly.” 

Aside from these slips, and sundry misprints that correct 
themselves, the book has a certain value for the minute 
metrical analysis of “In Memoriam” which we have 
mentioned, and for other comments on the poem to which 
our limits allow only this passing allusion. 





“ John Wyclif”’ 
Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. 
Sergeant, $1.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

IN THE SERIES of Heroes of the Nations Nelson has been 
selected as the embodiment of British naval heroism and Sir 
Philip Sidney as the type of English chivalry. Yet apart 
from the battle-deck or field of arms there was an arena in 
which thought rather than action gave opportunity to the 
victory of brain and heart. In such an arena John Wyclif 
stood, and wrought a mighty work equal to Nelson’s, with a 
chivalric zeal equalling that of the self-denying knight at Zut- 
phen, Mr. Sergeant rewrites the story of the fourteenth 
century in England, and y some new facts and side-lights 
endeavors to popularize the picture of the Oxford School- 
man, His work is fairly well done, but too much from the 
purely Anglican side, while on the continental sides his limi- 
tations are quite apparent. He does not seem to know what 
powerful currents of influence from the democratic and anti- 
papal Low Countries were modifying eastern and southern 
England, Even the Lollards were not only named after an 
Antwerp society, but the doctrines of Wyclif were most 
eagerly imbibed by the Low Countrymen who, in this cen- 
tury, were introducing those industries which have given 
England her manufacturing supremacy. The weavers—at 
first, almost to a man, Netherlanders—were heretics or prot 
estants before this name of later origin was written with a 
capital P. 

Wyclif, with an é/an and chivalric unselfishness equal to & 
Crusader’s, flung himself into the search for the living truth 
rather than for a sepulchre. The Schoolmen also headed 
the protest against the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome, 
In as many ways as there are spellings of his own name he 
opposed the Roman and emphasized the Catholic part of the 
faith, He translated, or caused to be translated, the Bible, © 
though his work was never printed until centuries after his 
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Bible neyer really got into the hands of the people, though 
yast good was done with it through the “ poor priests” whom 
he sent out, In a work intended to be popular, Mr. Sergeant 
would have done well to have given us some light as to 
Wyclif’s methods of translation. Were there any English 
dictionaries or grammars in those days when English, Dutch 
and German were so much alike and manuscripts and books 
were of necessity chained? Mr. Sergeant utilizes somewhat 
and criticises the work of the late Prof. J. Thorold Rogers. 
The last chapter is devoted to “the work that lived,” but, 
like the book, lacks white-heat, A higher temperature 
throughout the work would have been forgiven the author. 





“Twelve English Authoresses”’ 
By Mrs. L. B. Walford. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. é 

THE TWELVE REPRESENTATIVE English women whom Mrs, 
Walford has selected for her short and vivid sketches might 
be called the feminine “ Twelve Cesars” of English litera- 
ture. All are literary peeresses in their own right and all 
have lived within the last hundred years. Among them are 
the five incomparable spinsters, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, Harriet Martineau, Hannah More and Jane Taylor. 
The fields sown, ploughed and reaped by these twelve versa- 
tile women are singularly wide and comprehensive—mathe- 
matics, science, political economy, moral philosophy, poetry 
and fiction—and reveal the wonderful advance made by the 
sex at this the climax of the ages. 

At least four out of the twelve—Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Browning—are 
writers of the first magnitude, probably unequalled in their 
respective spheres, The two faintest of the fixed stars are 
Felicia Hemans and Jane Taylor (for whom we might have 
substituted Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or Margaret Ful- 
ler; but then Mrs. Walford’s title would have been spoiled). 
Hannah More impressed generations with the beauty and 
charm of her life and works, The wits of George III.’s 
reign tittered over Fanny Burney’s wit. The epic badness 
of Harriet Martineau’s temper was only rivalled by the ex- 
cellence of her short tales, The delicious freshness of Maria 
Edgeworth’s mind reproduced in English literature the 
aroma exhaling from the writings of Goldsmith. The juxta- 


i of the tombs of Jane Austen and William of Wyke-* 


in Winchester Cathedral might point to the fact that 
each founded a new and great school. The facile rhyme of 
Felicia Hemans was the fluent forerunner of the deep and 
most divine verse of Poe’s “ divinest of women,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The one novel of Charlotte Bronté is a triumph of 
mind over matter and reveals the intéllectual might resident 
in one of the most diminutive of women, Indeed one can- 
not but notice the vicissitude running through these active, 
nervous lines, brimming with mental excitements, wrought 
upon by complex, often inauspicious circumstances, Charlotte 
Bronté died at 37, Jane Austen at 42, while Hannah More, 
e D’Arblay, Maria Edgeworth and Mary Somerville 

passed fourscore, the last continuing her immortal gaze 9n 
the stars till she was 91. Mrs. Browning, “ Mrs,” More and 
Maria Edgeworth (the lady of many stepmothers) were the 
petted darlings of their families, caressed and pampered in 
every imaginable way and born to wealth or accumulating it 
by their ready pens, Hartiet Martineau was the “ ugly 
duckling” of an impecunious Nottingham family, angular, 
ssive, deaf, all her life a femme incomprise, flying and 
ting from one subject to another (Mrs. Walford merci- 
fully passes over the “ magnetic” episode). Dr. Burney fairly 
@ggled over the idea of Fanny's ever becoming a literary 
something, till that satiric nobody bloomed out one morning 
into the exquisite humorist of “ Evelina,” the delight of Dr. 
Johnson and Burke, Charlotte Bronté’s surroundings were 
4s wild as her own impressionable Irish nature, and both slie 
and Mary Somerville had to contend against father and hus- 
and friends, in different ways and at different times, as if 
had been their bitterest foes. The smiling beauty of 
Jane Austen’s brief life is in picturesque contrast with the 
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rugged features of George Eliot's earlier years, overspread 
with calm as they came to be later. Few-cases of extraordi- 
nary precocity occur among the twelve women : indeed, Mrs, 
Somerville, George Eliot and Mrs, Gaskell were married be- 
fore their remarkable talent was exhibited, and the world 
owes thanks incalculable to George Lewes and Dr. Somer- 
ville (with Browning) for the fostering care which they took 
of their gifted wives. One would think this a matter cf 
course ; but certainly the careers of Poe and Godwin aud 
Shelley and Byron were not conjugally exemplary, even though 
their wives were only plain Christian (or un-Christian) 
women, Jane Austen stands at the head of the list for great 
things achieved within briefest compass, while Mary Somer- 
ville’s fondness for logarithms and celestial philosophy is the 
most unique illustration of that literary diable au corps— 
genius, Six of the twelve women became celebrated novel- 
ists, and Ruskin called “ Aurora Leigh” “ the noblest mon- 
ument of modern English poetry.” 

These and many other striking facts are felicitously brought 
out by Mrs, Walford, who writes currente calamo, with no 
more effort than a lark sings, Her sketches are full of en- 
couragement not only for the readers of Far and Near 
(where they originally appeared), but for the whole sex. 





Investigations Among the Indians 
Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of the Southwestern 
United States. Part ll. By A. F. Bandelier, 

THE INVESTIGATIONS OF Mr, A, F, Bandelier in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Sonora and Chihuahua have led him to in- 
teresting conclusions in regard to the habitations, customs, 
culture and mode of life of the prehistoric village Indians of. 
the Southwest, By “ prehistoric” is meant the time previous 
to the advent of Europeans, Briefly summarized, his con- 
clusions are that contemporary tribes of these sedentary In- 
dians were on practically the same plane of culture; that 
there was a gradual shifting from north to south; that 
changes of location, changes in plans of living and the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture shown in their habitations were 
due to physical causes and to danger from enethies rather 
than to hypothetical changes of climate or geological disturb- 
ances, These conclusions are based upon a careful exami- 
nation of a great number of ruins of ancient pueblos and of 
the caves and cliff-dwellings scattered over the region tra- 
versed, and are fortified by references to these ruins and 
their former occupants, found in the — of early ex- 
plorers and missionaries, as well as by such traditions as 
could be gathered from the folk-lore of the descendants of 
these ancient tribes, Some of the ruins found are not only 
prehistoric, but even “beyond the scope of tradition.” An 
interesting account is given of the metates, stone axes, pot- 
tery and other articles usually scattered about the ruins, 
Especially interesting are the descriptions of the ruins them- 
selves, the methods of irrigation and water supply, the means 
of defence, the panther images, the communal hunting and 
fishing and the modes of burial, The cliff-houses and cave- 
dwellings occur south as well as north, and are not peculiar 
to # distinct stock or tribe. They resulted from natural 
causes, and are “an ethnological feature based upon geologi- 
cal opportunities,” 

But interesting and valuable as the researches of the author 
undoubtedly are, comparatively few outside of the esoteric 
class to which he belongs will have the patience to read the 
whole of Part II. of his “ Final Report,” which is published 
as one of the “American Series of Papers of the Archeologi- 
cal Institute of America,” and is a volume of nearly 600 
octavo pages, There is a monotony of detail, calculated 
soon to weary the general reader, and important facts are 
often buried beneath a profusion of topographical and scenic 
description, Half a dozen folk-lore tales that should not be 
overlooked are scattered througl «uc book, but they would 
be hard to find without diligent search, as there is no index, 
There are curious and entertaining legends of Poseueve, the 
Tehua wizard (p. 47); of the division of the ancestors of 
the Tehuas into summer and winter people (p. 60); of the 
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irruption of the Kirauash into the valley of the Rio Grande 
(p. 116); of the starvation of a portion of the inhabitants of 
an ancient pueblo on the Mesa Encantada (p. 313), and of 
the creation of the sun and moon by the ancestors of the 
Opatas (p. 519). 





‘* Sacharissa”’ 


Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland : Her Family 
and Friends. With portrait. By Julia Cartwright. $3.75. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Everysopy has seen or pictured to himself those beauti- 
ful Vandyke women in voluminous sleeves, love-locks curl- 
ing over tranquil brows, tapering throats clasped by pearls, 
and lovely hands fingering a full-blown rose, which hang in 


the dim rooms of Hampton Palace or cast a luminous glance _ 


out of old-fashioned frames in Trafalgar Square. These are 
the nymphs and graces painted by Lely and Kneller and the 
prince of Flemish Vans—Vandyke, coquetting still on im- 
mortal canvases and inspiring with their mute historic beauty 
the quivering quills of poet and sonneteer. To them Waller 
warbled and them the Zaé/er praised in a later degenerate 
generation, and with them Sir Roger danced in the courtly 
times of Charles and great Anne. Essayists celebrate their 
“awful mien,” their grace, their winning attraction; they 
belonged to great families and were the grandes dames of an 
age when Versailles was beginning to rise under the magic 
touch of Mansard and every lady must have her eyebrows 
sung in cadenced stanzas, 

Of these great ladies one of the greatest and loveliest was 
Dorothy Sidney, a scion of that historic house to which Sir 
Philip and her own brother, the ill-fated Algernon, belonged, 
the Sidneys of Penshurst, of “Arcadia,” of “Astrophel,” and 
“The Defence of Poesie.” Their blood was always ready to 
be poured out on battlefield or scaffold and their pens were 
equally mighty with their swords. Second only to what they 
did themselves was what they inspired in others. The slen- 
der immortality of Waller, the most celebrated lyric poet of 
the seventeenth century, hangs to the girdle of Dorothy Sid- 
ney and breathes in the perfume of a rose which he sung of 
in her honor, His “ Verses on a Girdle” and “ Song to the 
Rose” are forever associated with the subtle smile that flashes 
half ironically out of Vandyke’s picture and the miniature at 
Penshurst. The fickle and faithless widower dared to aspire 
to the eldest daughter of Robert earl of Leicester, and when 
she disdained his plea, he revenged himself only by enshrin- 
ing her with “ces belles dames du tems jadis,” Beatrice and 
Laura and Leonora, and all the beautiful and gracious things 
that “ Thirsis”” loved or Phoebus shone upon, Her wit and 
discretion were as celebrated as her beauty, and she wrote 
letters which sparkled with gossip and sprightliness when 
women could hardly write at all. She lived through the reign 
of Charles I, and almost through that of Charles II., assem- 
bling around her the scholars and statesmen of the age, and, 
later, inspiring the reign of Anne with tender recollections 
of her purity and high breeding. Of course suitors were 
numerous in the train of so mighty a lady, but her affections 
settled not on the lovelorn Waller—in spite of his “ roses” 
and “ girdles "—but on the earl of Sunderland, whose early 
death cast a shadow over Dorothy’s life, She passed through 
alithe horrors of the Civil War, but after a widowhood of 
nine years her bright eyes smiled again on an admiring suitor, 
this time Sir Robert Smythe of a powerful Kentish family. 
Ultimately Lord Halifax became her son-in-law and we find 
the famous lady mixed up in all the gossip of the day, alert, 
accomplished, dignified, a fit successor of the celebrated 
Stella whom Sir Philip sang in his “Astrophel” sonnets. 
About two dozen letters are ali that remain of her active 
correspondence ; Miss Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) 
has so interwoven them with history, anecdote, and comment 
that a skilful and picturesque fad/eau of the times is the re- 
sult: we know Sacharissa almost in the flesh and her linea- 
ments light up from the fading canvas as if they had been 
newly painted, Perhaps our readers would enjoy reading 
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again one of the poems addressed to her by Waller, which — 


has a grace not easily imitated in these prosy times :— 


SONG TO THE ROSE 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 
That had’st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 
Bid her come forth— 
Suffer herself to be desir’d, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee— 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 





Recent Fiction 

“DAVID ALDEN’s DAUGHTER, and Other Stories of Colonial 
Times,” by Jane G. Austin, is for the most part a collection of tales 

reviously printed in the columns of Harper's Monthly, The At- 

atic Monthly and Putnam's. The author has made herself 
such a valued and delightful authority on all matters and documents 
connected with the history of the Pilgrims, she has created an at- 
mosphere of such tender affection through which to view their pri- 
vations and heroic sufferings, and given such salient proof of their 
characters and individualities, that they no longer seem like the 
mythical heroes in a Scandinavian saga, but like our very flesh and 
blood. And when the short list is said, and Betty Alden, and 
William Bradford, and Myles Standish, and Alice Southworth, 
and John Carver, and John Alden and Priscilla are named, they 
rise before our view clothed in radiant robes of Miss Austin’s weav- 
ing as well as in the sombre garments of historical annals. One 
error of record Miss Austin alludes to in her preface with the hope 
that it is soon to be corrected—that is, a stone erected in this 
century upon Burying Hill, Plymouth, to the effect that the wife of 
John Howland was the daughter of Gov. Carver—a statement re- 
futed by the recently rediscovered journal of Governor William 
Bradford. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





“ THE GOLD OF PLEASURE,” by George Parsons Lathrop, issued 
in the American Novels Series, appeared originally in Lppin- 
cott’'s Magazine, It is a story of coast life along the Sound, with 
a scene or two from foreign lands. Three sets of lovers engage 
our attention, from widely different stations in life, whom Mr. Par- 
sons disposes of at the end of the volume with widely differing 
fortunes. To Ralph Dupar and Raima he gives the Gold of Pleas- 
ure and the pleasure of gold, each a fading weed. To Pietra and 
Hervey he gives violent deaths—to the one’ shipwreck and to the 
other poison. While to Martha Dane, who has spent her life on a 
light-house, and to Dick Swift he gives a home on land, “ loyal love 
and fidelity” and the yxy of the “light-house star” burning 
“ ever constant and beautiful.” (so cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.)—— 
“ MONICA, THE MESA MAIDEN ” is a poetically told story by Mrs. 
Evelyn Raymond, Monica was a Spanish girl who lived with her 
selfish father and brother and crippled little cousin in a picturesque 
old adobe on the mesa near the historical valley of the San Diego 
Mission. The great grandmother, over a hundred years old, lived 
with them, too, and it was Monica who cooked the food and drew 
the water from the broken mill ang kept the house and drove the 
burros over to the Mission’ for the tourists to hire. And when 
Gabriel, her brother, fled the neighborhood, because he thought he 
had killed his friend, it was faithful little Monica who went to 
search for him and bring him back. Her fidelity, her unselfishness 
and Gabriel's regeneration form the substance of a story told in 
graceful and feeling style. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





“VIRGINIA DARE” is the tale of the granddaughter of Gov, 
White of Roanoke, told simply and in pleasant style by E. A. B.S. 
In 1587 Gov. White sailed for England, leaving alittle reac f in Roa- 


noke, among whom were his daughter and her ten-days’ old infant, 


irginia Dare. When he returned, three years after, Indians 
attacked the colony and the place was deserted. It is the record 
the scattered little colony and the life of Virginia among an Indian 
tribe that the author has told in the present volume. 


he story is 
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by those musical, picturesque, legendary names in which, 

ing to Robert Louis Stevenson, no country is so rich as the 
United States, and broidered by the imagery and forms of speech 
that have always made the American Indian seem the most poetic 
of beings. The volume ends with the union of Virginia, whose 
Indian name was Owaissa, to Iosco, who in gaining her for a wife 
had accepted Christianity. ($1. Thomas Whittaker.}——‘ THE 
WHITE FEATHER ” is a tale of Australian life told in crisp, delight- 
ful style by the lady who signs herself “ Tasma.” Like all stories 
of this new field, the book is filled with the exuberant freshness of 
unstinted material. Even human nature under the influence of 
this ardent clime takes on new developments, and the old story of 
admiring one’s neighbor’s wife is capable of new variations. ot 
that this is the theme of the book, but it is the ending, arranged 
with novelty. It is a pity to spoil the zest the reader may feel at 
the climax of the story by explaining the significance of ‘“ The 
White Feather” and the expiation the wilful, high-spirited and 
utterly unreasonable heroine performed for the injustice she had 
done her husband. Suffice it to say that the author at the end of 
the book leaves her characters in such strained and romantic rela- 
tionships to each other and in such fanatic states of mind that 
speculation as to what will happen next continues long after the 
volume is closed. ($1. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


“ THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER,” by Mrs, Alexander, is the story 
of an unlawful attempt to keep a girl out of her inheritance and to 
burden her life with the taint of illegitimacy. The method em- 

loyed to do this was that of falsely imprisoning the heroine in the 

use of the person who was using her money—namely, her aunt, 
and of attempting to force her to. marry her cousin. When she 
would not consent to this union, the disgrace of illegitimate birth 
was attached to her name. But in the end she came into her in- 
heritance, triumphed over her enemies and married the man of her 
choice. The plot of this kind of tale is far from new, and, as we 
know, the heroine is always a girl of small insight into other peo- 
ple’s motives, unsuspicious and largely disinterested in her judg- 
ment of the world; but it seems to us, in the instance of Myra 
Dallas, that she is particularly obtuse and has hardly the common- 
sense usually accorded to heroines in similar situations. Other- 
wise the story is well told, with all of Mrs. Alexander's skill and 
directness, and with all that deftness of manipulation of material 
that betrays the true story-teller. ($1.25. Cassell Pub. Co.)—— 
“A New ENGLAND CACTUS,” by Frank Pope Humphrey, is the 
initial story in a collection of tales published in the Unknown 
Library. The work of these stories is of decided merit ; they have 
character, atmosphere and that indefinable manner of speech that 
betrays the New England life and thought. The author’s people 
for the most part are of pronounced types, but, as even the unob- 
servant summer visitor knows, the outlandish type has not vanished 
from fishing-village or rocky farm in that rich country. The other 
tales in the book are:—‘‘ A Car of Love,” Lucia Richmond’s, “ A 
Middle-Aged Comedy,” “ Olive,” a story in chapters; “A High 
Ideal” and “ A Belated Letter,” which has previously appeared in 
Harper's Bazar. (50 cts. Cassell Pub. Co.) 








: IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, in front of the prim shelves belong- 
ing to the Egyptian department, among the strange hieroglyphics, 
the hideous idols and the withered mummies of bygone Pharaohs, is 
a tiny sarcophagus carved in black stone and surmounted by a small 
8s case wherein rests a couple of peculiar rings, like twin Scara- 
their jewelled eyes glittering with the shifting light that streams 
from above. Under those rings in the black stone box is the manu- 
Script copy of a story filled with startling adventures of every de- 
scription. Partly in France and partly in Central Africa all these 
things take place, and every effort is made to render them interest- 
ing, but without success. It is a poorly constructed story, utterly 
g in interest. It is called “Scarabeus: the Story of an 
African Beetle,” and is written by the Marquise Clara Lanza and 
James Clarence Harvey. ($1.25. Lovell, oryell & Co,)——THE 
LAST ISSUE in the Velaiown Library Series is a California story 
called “Green Tea,” by W. Schallenberger. It is about as clever 
a$ its name would imply, and falls far below the Library's average. 
(Socts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





Mrs. J, H. NEEDELL is an extremist of a pronounced character. 
Her people g° through the most agonizing experiences, always with 
the sublimation of self as the object. No inquisitorial council of 


the Middle Ages could invent more subtle ways of torturing her . 


Victims to prove their faith than she does, though we must admit 
present volume, ‘ Passing the Love of Women,” is a kind 
of easing up of the thumb-screws. “‘ The Story of Philip Methuen ” 
Was the climax in this direction. Her recent novel is the descri 
tion of a kind of David and Jonathan love between two cousins who 
Were both attached to the same girl. The book has many situa- 
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tions and passages of power, has conceptions of character of quite 
unusual beauty, has py! esse canal force in the portrayal of 
indomitable natures in the p of unconquerable laws and is con- 
structed with skill and unfaltering touch so far as the author's art 
is concerned, But it is just with that art we wish to complain. 
It is not always true—indeed, sometimes it is far from true, and the 
reader often feels that Mrs. Needell’s hypothesis of life and character 
is false, and that her men and women, especially her men, 
are controlled by motives of such spiritualized sentiment that 
they live and breathe in a moral ether above the world’s atmos- 
phere which makes them neither fish, flesh nor good red her- 
ring. ($1. D, Appleton & Co.)——* THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A SLANDER,” by Edna Lyall, has lately been issued in a new 
edition and is in time for holiday trade. There are those—of 
whom I believe the Queen is one—who think this serious- 
minded and somewhat solemn young lady has a great mission on 
earth, and that fiction in her hands has become a great ethical and 
moral force. She certainly writes with all the impressiveness of 
one born to set the world aright and adfirm belief in a just system 
of rewards and punishments. But to quote a witty satirist :— 
“To conceive a world of her heroes is worse than the Sabbaths 
without end of a popular hymn; even a jelly fish would rouse itself 
to violent action in such a place.” The present edition of “ The 
Autobiography of a Slander” is elaborately printed and well illus- 
trated. ($2.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


“ KENT HAMPDEN,” by Rebecca Harding Davis, is the story of 
a boy who through pluck and that force and insight that faith gives 
freed his father’s name from the stigma of a crime and solved the mys- 
terious theft that placed the whole family under suspicion and social 
ostracism. The scenes are laid in Wheeling, West Virginia, and the 
antiguous country seventy years ago, and the pictures presented b 
Mrs. Davis’s able pen are ‘full of an old-time local color, reaeed, 
this seems quite the best part of her story—namely, the re-creation 
of the time when children did not, without reproof, contradict their 
parents, when one journeyed by stage coach with leisure enough to 
get out and hunt a rattle-snake and shoot a wolf, and when gentle- 
men at great personal risk conveyed large sums of money long dis- 
tances for each other without offering or peter 9 security or re- 
ceipt demanded, The tale is told with spirit and brevity and with 
a topographical familiarity with the vicinage that comes from a 
ag residence in the place. The story is capitally illustrated 
y Rufus F. Zogbaum. ($1. Charles Scribner's Sons.) ~ 


In “ SILHOUETTES OF AMERICAN LIFE” Mrs, Rebecca Harding 
Davis has given us scenes and sketches selected from a large ex- 
prs of localities and a familiarity with representative types, 

he sketches are strong, clear impressions, very much in one tone, 
as the title suggests, with the one end in view of giving to the reader 
a faithful description of the incident presented. These comprise 
scenes taken from Louisiana to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in- 
clude such tales as “ Walhalla,” the narrative of an heroic action 
done in this little German settlement buried in the mountains of 
South Carolina; “ The Doctor’s Wife,” the record of a Philadelphia 
woman who had no other recommendation to fame than that of 
making everyone happy about her—a type, we fancy, not uncom- 
mon in that city of homes; “A Wayside Episode,” the awakening 
touch of justice and tenderness a wife received towards her hus- 
band by a little chance excursion into the mountains of the South ; 
and “ Marcia,” the tragically plucky fight a poor, proud, illiterate, 
shoddy Southern girl made to enter the ranks of literature in a big, 
busy Northern city. These stories, though they by no means com- 
plete the list included in the book, show the range of Mrs. Davis's 
work. If at times her style seems prosaic, it is always direct and 
clear, ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


IT 1S SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT to know just what object Minnie 
Gilmore, the author of “The Woman Who Stood Between,” had 
in view when she wrote this tirade of a disordered brain—unless, 
indeed, it was to impress upon a dangerous ahd difficult band of 
men that “ hate loses causes: love wins them.” This seems to be 
the key-note of the story; but the criminal who tells the narrative 
in his cell, just before death seizes him, has been allowed to do so 
much damage in the world, and has displayed throughout such 
brutal selfishness and such violent passion in every act of his life, 
that’no one would pay any more attention to his summing-up of 
existence than he would to that of a madman, The style of the 
writing is ruade—at times grossly so—and the whole animus of the 
book displays the bitter fury of a condemned man against the world, 
society, life, his friends—himself, ($1. Lovell, Coryell & Co.)—— 
“A SPLENDID Cousin,” by Mrs. Andrew Dean, forms the last 
issue of that very entertaining series of books called the Un- 
known Library. It is a curious fact to note that most of these 











little stories have the same subtly ironical point of view, the same’ 
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half-amused, half-earnest style, as if the author feared to be taken 
seriously, and yet knew that she deserved to be, the same air of 
telling the truth under an expression of quizzical levity, and the 
same interesting development of character. ‘“ A Splendid Cousin ” 
reminds one somewhat of the relationship between the two girls 
portrayed in Henry James’s “ Impressions of a Cousin,” where one 
of them, who suffered for every betrayed hope of her cherished and 

iritual cousin, at last woke up to the knowledge that she was not 
the fine, sensitive being supposed. In this instance the little Cin- 
derella household drudge, Ruth, remains too stupidly and exasperat- 
ingly sympathetic with the woes of her Splendid Cousin to excite 
much commiseration from the reader. And as to Theodora, the 
magnificent exposition of whole-souled selfishness, she also is an 
exaggerated type that is painted for our amusement; on the 
lines of truth it is true, but deftly out of drawing. When Theodora 
walks out into the London fog in disgust and rage at the lack of 






the Old Saxon Mill at Guy’s Cliff; and three others show us the 
ruins of Kenilworth from different points. One of the water-colors 
is a charming view in Charlecote Park; the others are rural 
sketches, entitled “ The Sweet of the Year” and “ Homeward,” 
the latter being a lovely sunset seen across the fields, with the 
4 aseamite! it be a ploughman—plodding his way homeward, 

he many smaller engravings in the text are picturesque bits of 
Warwickshire scenery in town or country. 

Of the finished work one can only repeat the praise given to the 
successive instalments. It cannot be compared with any former 
attempt to delineate the scenes connected with the life of Shake. 
speare ; for, to quote the somewhat Hibernian compliment that 

orace paid to Teaiher, there is nothing similar or even second to 
it. Like Furness’s “ New Variorum” edition of the plays, it is a 
eo arp ow monument to the dramatist, far surpassing in its way, 
as that does, anything that Shakespeare’s native land has produced, 


pity shown her by her long-suffering family, and is brought in dead, ~ The mother-country may well blush at being twice outdone by the 


we see the author's conscious intention to emphasize the askewness, 
as it were, of the whole little study—for people as monstrously 
selfish and as brutally inconsiderate as Theodora don’t break their 
hearts because others seem cold—they have no hearts to break. 
(50 cts. Cassell Pub. Co.) 


“DIANA,” by Mrs. Oliphant, is unlike the usual English novel of 
incidents and scenes, and illustrates instead the French idea of 
fiction which, as a rule, is the analysis of the relationship of less 
than half-a-dozen people. Here the entire interest of the story is 
confined to the noble and large-minded Diana, to the two little sel- 
fish women who lived on her boneay and to the hero Pandoltini who 
sacrificed both his happiness and that of Diana, because, through a 
clumsy blunder, it had been made to appear that he wished to pay 
his addresses to one of the little women, It is the story of Cinder- 
ella reversed, For in this case Cinderella is rich and the two selfish 
sisters are poor, and it is they who get the Prince, because one of 
them holds out her toes for the glass slipper and insists that it fits 
her, though no one in all the court believes it, least of all the Prince, 
who, however, considers it a point of honor not to disappoint her. 
If this is modern chivalry eal ines: we prefer the good old legend 
that grew and flourished when life was primitive and there was 
more justice and less honor, At least the other is not so irritating 
as this modern version, where we cannot sigh at all over the hero's 
woes and feel ogg cross towards the heroine, Doubtless it is 
a great virtue to be self-abnegatory, but is it the highest virtue to 
actually foster hypocrisy and fraud? Mrs, Oliphant has madea 
very careful and distinct study of character in terse and brilliant 
style, but she has sacrificed something of the interest of her story 
by foregoing, voluntarily we suspect, the entire and unrestrained 
sympathy of her readers. ($1.25. United States Book Co.) 





IT IS OFTEN a question in the mind of the reviewer for what class 
of readers books like “ Dear” ($1) and “ Baby John.” (so cts.) are 
written. These stories are by the accomplished author of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission” and “ Laddie,” and though they are in the same 
pleasant style and have the same deep sympathy with the dim side 
of life as did “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” they decidedly fail in the 
interest and beauty of that story. ‘ Dear,” the longer tale, is the 
record of a girl’s life lived with simplicity and gentleness in an 
English village. From the first chapter, where the motherless little 
maiden is described as i 8 dressed by her absent-minded 
father, down to the moment when she is married to a youth whom 
she does not love and who has epileptic fits, a minor note is struck 
that but increases as the story proceeds. It is a tale in which mis- 
fortune is born with heroism, and one whose annals are writ with 
tenderness, but its gloom is unrelieved and its place in child litera- 
ture disputable. ‘ Baby John” is also of the same sombre caste. 
It is the tale of a misunderstanding between husband and wife, and 
if it were not for the very distinct picture it gives of the different 
sentiments and speech of the undemonstrative lower class in situa- 
tions where educated folk would have expression for every shade of 
feeling, the story would be of no interest. As it is, after a few 
pages this picture disappears, and the story drifts on to a common- 
place ending. (Roberts Bros.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W, J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 

Completion of “ The Home and Haunts of Shakespeare,”— 
This superb serial is just completed by the issue of Parts XIIL., 
XIV. and XV. There is no falling-off at the close, as sometimes 
happens with such works, On the contrary, some of the most at- 
tractive material has been saved for the illustration of these last 
numbers, which are devoted to Warwick and Kenilworth. Three 
of the full-page photogravures are views of Warwick Castle, ex- 
‘terior and interior ; three beng before us the Beauchamp Chapel in 
gt. Mary’s at Warwick, the Abbey Gate at Stoneleigh hard by, and 











daughter in doing honor to her greatest poet. 2.50 per part, 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons.) 8 P ($2.50 per p 


A New Play of Shakespeare's—In the Boston Sunday Herald 
of January 15th, I find this somewhat surprising announcement: 
— The Elm Hill Shakespeare Club is to give a Shakespeare read- 
ing in the Parish Hall of All Souls’ Church, Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 25th. The play selected is ‘ Richelieu,’ ”’ 

The “ childing autumn” of “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
ta, 1. 112.—In Poet-Lore for October there is a note by Mr. J. B, 
Noyes on this expression, which occurs in the following passage of 
Oberon’s description of the disturbance of the seasons due to his 
quarrel with Titania :— 

The spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world 
By their increase now knows not which is which. 
The earlier commentators, followed by most of the more recent ones 
and by Schmidt in his Lexicon, explain chz/ding as “ fruitful.” This 
seemed to me so obviously the meaning that in my edition I adopted 
it without further comment, except to state that Grant White had 
expressed the opinion that chz/ding was a misprint for chiding, 
“in allusion to the lowering skies and harsh winds of autumn, as 
the next epithet figures the increased ‘inclemency of winter.” Mr. 
Noyes believes chz/ding to be “a corrupt spelling of the ignorant 
compositor, a vulgar and strong form of the true reading, chz//ing"; 
and he cites in support of his emendation a passage from Robert 
Greene’s “ Orphanion” (1599), in which “the childing cold of 
winter” is mentioned, It seems to me that both critics are astray 
in assuming that the reference is to the abnormal autumn’ and 
winter. I take the “ childing autumn” to be the normal autumn, 
as the “ angry winter ” is the normal winter ; and this interpretation 
is confirmed by what follows, The seasons now “ change their 
wonted liveries.” The fruitful autumn is no longer fruitful, for the 
harvests fail, and, as Oberon has just said, 
The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard. 
The angry winter is no longer angry, for 
on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. 
The winter, instead of being more inclement than usual, as Grant 
White carelessly assumed, is unseasonably warm, while the summer 
and autumn have been unseasonably cold. Mr, Noyes says that “ no 
passage has yet been produced from any writer to justify the defi- 
nition of chz/ding as fruitful, and it is to be presumed that none 
fairly can be.” It is evident that he has not consulted Murray's 
“New English Dictionary,” which recognizes this meaning of the 
word, and gives several quotations to illustrate it. 

It may be added that “ their increase” refers to the natural prod- 
ucts, or ordinary phenomena, of the seasons, It is suggeste 
autumn, to which it is more appropriately applicable (as in Sonnet 
97: “ The teeming autumn, big with rich increase”), but refers also 
to the characteristic results of winter. Grant White seems to think 
that it alludes to an increase in the cloudy and windy weather of 
autumn and the “inclemency” of winter; but there is no mention 
of the former in the context (but only of the failure of the crops, on 
account of the cold and wet summer), while, as I have shown, the 
latter is wholly inconsistent with the description of the winter. 





Mr. Max O’RELL (Paul Blouét), who is expected home in June 
next from a long and successful tour in the pis ol an where he has 
been lecturing to full benches on “John Bull and his Island” and 
kindred subjects, writes :—“ By the time I have finished, I shall 
have given 400 lectures in America and the colonies without once 
disappointing an audience or myself.” 
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Mr. Cable as an Editor 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In response to your invitation to answer certain criticisms which 
have applied to me in the 7%mes-Democrat of New Orleans, and 
several other publications of less prominence, concerning my use of 
manuscripts bought by me from Mrs. Dora Richards Miller, I sub- 
mit the following :— 


Except in the 7¢mes-Democrat, | find nothing emanating directly 
from Mrs. Miller; and as Mrs, Miller has written in the 7imes- 
Democrat, 1 feel it best to confine my response to what has there 
been printed. A communication to net Bere is a matter of aston- 
ishment to me, as my relations to Mrs. Miller have been those of a 
personal friend, heretofore totally without a jar or any word or in- 
timation of discontent from her upon which I might found a sus- 
picion that our relations and transactions were not in every way 
entirely satisfactory. 

I have told her more than once or twice that in my conviction 
her one chance of disposing of any writing of hers as literature lay 
in her confining herself to the simplest recital of any experiences 
of her own that might be interesting enough for publication, It 
was because of this candidly-expressed conviction that, while giving 
her my fullest sympathy and counsel in every attempt she made to 
come before the public as a writer or reader, I urged her several 
times to write a simple narrative of her recollections of a West In- 
dian slave insurrection which she had witnessed in her childhood, 

She finally sent me a manuscript of these reminiscences, askin 
me to buy it. I offered her a price for it which I seriously doubt 
I should ever realize from it, not even knowing that I should make 
the attempt to give it the total reconstruction which I saw it would 
require, 

But at the same time I sent the manuscript back to her, urging 
her not to sell it to me, nor to any one, but to rewrite it, reconstruct- 
ing it so as to give it what it totally lacked, organic form, sim- 
plicity and definiteness of direction, I also wrote that I was at her 
service to assist her in finding a place for it in some magazine after 
such reconstruction ; and in 63 of further discouraging her from 
any attempt to get it published in its inchoate form,! wrote 
that I would not buy it at all if, after sending it in that form from 
one magazine to another and having it refused by all, as it certainly 
would be, she should send it back to me, 

But this, which I had tried so hard to keep Mrs, Miller from 
doing, is just what she did ; and she finally sent it to me unaltered, 
confessing that she had tried and failed to sell it, and asking if 1 
would still give the price I had offered, I sent the price to her, re- 
ceiving her grateful acknowledgment, threw the manuscript into a 
chest, with no definite intention of ever using it, and so completel 
forgot it that I was able only very gradually to recall it to mind, 
when, some three years afterwards, Mrs, Miller wrote to me again 
soliciting and receiving my aid in securing the publication of a very 
short paper reciting some humorous experiences of her own as a 
clerk in the mortgage department of the last census, This paper 
also was so totally unfit for publication in the shape in which it 
came to me that I doubt if any newspaper of any class would have 
accepted it as a gratuitous contribution. 

In preparing the episode of the West Indian slave insurrection, I 
found it essential to put an amount of work into it which made it 

most, if not entirely, as great a task as if the matter had been en- 
tirely original with myself. I did not think then, I cannot think yet, 
that it would have been a true statement to call the result of this a 
collaboration ; but I thought it just to make it very plain that the 
experiences were not mine—that they were taken from a friend's 
manuscript; and my purpose in mentioning her by her true first 
name was in order to make way for securing to her any compli- 
mentary notoriety resulting from any lively interest the story might 
draw forth from the public reader or the critical world. 

It is probably very natural that Mrs, Miller, without taking pains 
to compare my publication with her own manuscript, a copy of 

ich she seems to have retained, should believe that I had in the 
main reproduced her manuscript word for word, For I did take 
pains, and even laborious trouble, to introduce into my rendition 
the very fewest possible phrases of my own, and to build the struc- 
ture, as one may say, as largely as possible out of the timber and 
stone eu ge by the eye-witness. Thus the changes of construc- 
tion would easily seem to be far less than they were, but I do not 
think that Mrs, Miller ought to have overlooked in her own mind, 


or in her public utterance, the enormous condensation of her manu- 


from fifteen thousand six hundred to eight thousand one hun- 

words, This condensation, moreover, was made not in order 

to get my article within any prescribed limit of space, but purely as 

4 necessity of literary excellence, and because everything left out 
Was better left out than left in. 

In order to show how sweeeping a reconstruction was necessary, 
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I append a partial list of my pages and of those of hers which they 
comprise :— 


G. W. Cable. Mrs. Miller. 
Page 1. Page 8. 
Page 2. Page 9. 
Page 3. Pages 10, 11, 12 and.13. 
Page 4. Pages 14, 2, 3and 1. 
Page 5. Pages 4 and 5. 
Page 6. Pages 7, 8, 15, 16 and t7. 
Page 7. Pages 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
Page 8, Pages 22, 23 and 24. 
Page 9. Pages 25, 26, 27 and 28. 
Page lo, Page 29. 
Page it. Pages 30, 31, 32 and 33. 


With this I submit, as a sample of the styles of Mrs. Miller's 
manuscript and my revision, a quotation from the former and my 
rendition of it. 

G. W. Cable: “ We need not say that nature had her rudenesses 
as well as her graces. There were sharks in the seas and venom- 
ous things, tarantulas, serpents, scorpions, ashore; and there was 
the hurricane, Every house showed appliances of defence against 
this visitant. Every window and door was armed with strong 
outer-shutters, provided with stout bars, rings and ropes that were 
brought swiftly into vigorous use whenever, between faly and Octo- 
ber, the dire word ran through the town, ‘ The barometer is falling,’ 
Then candles and lamps had to be lighted indoors, and it was a 
time of delightful excitement to a courageous child, At such times 
Dora would beg hard to have a single pair of window-shutters held 
slightly open by two persons ready to slam them shut in a second, 
and so snatched glimpses of the tortured flying clouds and the 
writhing trees, while old Si’ Myra, one of the freed slaves who had 
not left the house, crouched in a corner muttering, ‘ Lo’d, sabe us: 
Lo’d sabe us!'” 

Mrs, Miller ; “ Every house showed arrangements for protec- 
tion against these storms, which were looked for between July and 
October, the twenty-fifth of that month — Thanksgivin Day if 
no hurricane had occurred, or humiliation and prayer if it had. Very 
little glass was used in dwellings, as it was not really needed, but 
stout outer shutters, as well as jalousies were on every window and 
door, and on the frames of these, wooden blocks were fastened with 
heavy screws, while the shutters were provided with iron rings. 
When, during the hurricane season, the dire words went through 
the town, ‘ the barometer is falling,’ then ‘ barring up’ began, Stout 
prepared sticks of hard wood were passed through the big rings on 
the shutters, the ends of the sticks laid on the blocks on each side, 
and then stout rope was twisted around and about and securel 
fastened. Then, of course, candles or lamps had to be lighted all 
over the house, and it was a time of delightful excitement to an un- 
timid child. Who could tell what might happen! Such high adven- 
ture as being blown about like great Grandmother might be experi- 
enced, or the roof, as sometimes happened, might be carried away. 
The only drawback was that one could not sufficiently revel in the 
wild weather owing to the necessity of being barred in. Much 
— would generally obtain permission to keep one window 
open a little by two persons holding the rings, ready to slam the 
shutters ina second. The flying clouds seemed to take on forms 
like demons of the air rushing to war, and the tortured trees, shud- 
dering and twisting, looked in the lurid light like sentient creatures. 
Not far from us lived two delightful old maid sisters, Miss Nancy 
and Miss Bee—short for Belinda. Kitchens in that climate are 
usually built separate from the main building, and as we were a 
household of women, who, with their dangerous skirts, should not 
venture out of doors to make tea or anything else, it was the thought- 
ful habit of these good ladies, on such stormy evenings, to send 
their ancient man servant, black as the night himself, with a tray 
holding a pot of hot tea and thin, curly slices of their home-made 
bread and butter. Never since has any sort of food held for me the 
flavor of those repasts eaten while the tempest roared without, 
smiting the doors and windows, and old Si’ Myra, one of the freed 
slaves who still had her home with us, crouched in the corner mut- 
tering, ‘ Lo’d sabe us.’” 

I could show many instances similar to this, although it is true 
that some of her work was rendered with much less change, and 
the following will be an example—the paragraph referred to in the 
criticisms of the 77mes-Democrat and elsewhere. 

G.-W. Cable: “To Dora, sitting often by that equatorial sea, the 
island’s old Carib name of aye-aye seemed the eternal consent of 
God to some seraphic spirit asking for this ocean pearl. All that 
poet or prophet had ever said of heaven became comprehensible in 
its daily transfigurations of light and color scintillated between 
wave, landscape and cloud, its ‘ sea like unto crystal and the trees 
bearing all manner of fruits.’ Fragrance, light, form, color, every- 
where ; fruits crimson, gold and purple; fishes blue, orange and 
pink ; shells of rose and pearl, Distant hills, clouds of sunset and 
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dawn, sky and stream, leaf and flower, bird and butterfly, 
the splendor, while round about all palpitated the wooing 
of the sea’s mysterious tides.” 

Mrs. Miller : “\n the thought of the child sitting at evening by 
that equatorial sea, the old Carib name that answered to assent in 
our Saxon speech, seemed like the eternal ‘yes’ of God to some 
high spirit who had asked for the creation of such a pearl of the 
ocean, To the vision of the young dreamer all that was told by 
poet or prophet of a possible heaven was comprehensible as the 
daily transfiguration of light and color, scintillated between wave 
and cloud. A sea of turquoise blue, ‘like unto crystal, and the 
trees bearing all manner of fruits,’ were they not here visible reali- 
ties? Which was more lovely or more real, the delicate emerald 
of distant hills or these opaline ranges that rose from the sea in the 
pomp of each day’s decline? Color everywhere ; fruits were crim- 


ated 
ythm 


and pin k; shells were of rose and pearl. Sky and water, foliage 
and flower, bird and butterfly repeated the splendor. Everywhere 
the same beauty of form, the same rainbow hues, the same golden 
light, and round all the wooing, whispering sea creeping to the feet 
in the ordered rhythm of its mysterious tides.” 

I trust that no hasty reader will overlook the fact that the com- 
= I am answering is not the charge of anonymous writers that 

have swindled a poor widow and sold her manuscript as my 
own, but Mrs. Miller’s complaint that the 77%mes-Democrat had 

iven 0 ae for 3 . 

auty of a paragra 
which she said, and 1 
doubt thought, I had sim- 
ply copied from her man- 
uscript, word for word. 

I have only to deny, 
first, that there is any- 
thing in my article as 
printed that truly shifts Se | . 
the onus of this mistake Fes 
of the Z¥%mes-Democrat 2 : 
to my shoulders, if it be 7 
a mistake; and, second, if 
that while I haye pre- 
served Mrs. Miller’s beau- 
tiful paragraph, which, | 
repeat once more, “ is not 
mine, but hers,” I was 
compelled, as the reader 
himself may testify, to ed- 
it it heavily. I do not 
think that from the begin- 
ning of the article to the 
end I was able to repro- 
duce a single paragraph, 
or even a single sentence 
of any length, from Mrs. 
Miller’s manuscript liter- 
ally as I found it. If I 
could have done so I 
would. 

Toanonymous charges 
I can of course pay no attention whatever; but in so far as 
Mrs, Miller's demurrers or her silence tend to cast upon 
me the suspicion of having kept in the shade her merits as an 
author, I may suggest that such an imputation will have more 
weight when Mrs. Miller has written four or five magazine pages 
exclusively, with her own pen, which a first-class magazine is willing 
to publish 

have been compelled to say this in great haste, dictating it 
while riding on the railroad train, and I trust that both Mrs, Miller 
and the patient reader will attribute any seeming harshness of tone 
to haste and not to intent. GEORGE W. CABLE. 

DRYADS’ GREEN, NORTHAMPTON, MASS,, Jan. 23, 1893. 


Copyright by the Century Co. 
DARWIN'S 


Darwin’s Autobiography and His Son’s Rem- 
iniscences 


TO THE PERSON who loves biography we commend this fascinat- 
ing volume, It is not merely an abbreviation of Darwin's “ Life and 
Letters”’; it is the juice of that book with more added to it in the 
shape of an autobiography the great scientist himself, and a 
chapter of Reminiscences by his son Francis, who edits the volume. 
The Messrs. enema Darwin’s authorized publishers in this coun- 
try, are the publishers of this book. The “letters” having been 
published before, we pass on to the newer chapters. 

The autobiography was found after Darwin's death, bearing the 
title “ Recollections of the Development of my Mind and Character” ; 
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but it was never intended for publication. This may seem strange 
to many, says the son, but to those who knew his father it will not 
only seem probable but altogether natural. The sketch was written 
for his wife and children, and was suggested by a letter froma 
German editor who asked him for just such a setting-forth of the 
development of his mind and character. 

In writing of his boyhood, Darwin says :—‘ I can say in my own 
favor that I was as a boy humane, but I owed this entirely to the in- 
struction and example of my sisters. I doubt indeed whether 
humanity is a natural or innate quality. 1 was very fond of collect- 
ing eggs, but I never took more than a single egg out of a bird’s 
nest, except on one single occasion, when I took all, not for their 
value, but from a sort of bravado.” He was sent to a classical school, 
which he regarded as a sad mistake. ‘“ The school as a means of 
education to me,” he says, ‘“‘ was simply a blank, During my whole 
life I have been singularly incapable of mastering any language,” 
He was not idle, however, but worked hard at his studies, finding 
his reward in the odes of Horace, which he “ admired greatly.” 

“When I left the school,” says Darwin, “ 1 was for my age neither 
high nor low in it ; and I believe that I was considered by all my mas- 
ters and by my father as a very ordinary boy, rather below the com- 
mon standard in intellect. To my Pheer mortification my father 
once said to me, ‘ You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat- 
catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and all your family,’ 
But my father, who was the Kindest man I ever knew, and whose 
memory I love with all 
my heart, must have been 
angry and somewhat un- 
just when he. used such 
words.” His father’s 
words shamed him fora 
moment; but looking back 
to those days, he ex- 
claims :-—‘ How I did en- 
joy shooting! but! think 
that I must have been 
half-consciously ashamed 
of my zeal, for I tried to 
persuade myself that 
shooting was almost an 
intellectual employment ; 
it required so much skill 
to judge where to find 
most game and to hunt 
the dogs well.” 

It was decided by his 
father that Darwin 
should be a clergyman, 
so he was sent to Cam- 
bridge to prepare himself. 
The three years he spent 
there he regards as wasted 
time, as he took no inter- 
est in the line of studies 
laid out for him while 
his enthusiasm ran high in 
the lines laid out by him- 
self. “ But no pursuit at 
Cambridge was followed with nearly so much eagerness or gave me 
so much pleasure as collecting beetles. It was the mere passion for 
collecting, for I did not dissect them, and rarely compared their 
external characters with published descriptions, but got them named 
anyhow. I will give a proof of my zeal: one day, on tearing off 
some old bark, I saw two rare beetles, and seized one in ‘each hand; 
then I saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, $0 
that I popped the one which I held in my right hand into my mouth. 
Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, which burnt my tongue 
so that I was forced to spit the beetle out, which was lost, as was 
the third one. 1 was very successful in collecting, and invented 
two new methods; I employed a laborer to scrape, during the win- 
ter, moss off old trees and place it in a large bag, and likewise to 
collect the rubbish at the bottom of the barges in which reeds are 
brought from the fens, and thus I got some very rare species. No 

oet ever felt more delighted at seeing his first poem published than 

did at seeing, in Stephens’ ‘Illustrations of British Insects,’ the 
magic words, ‘captured by C, Darwin, Esq.’” 

is father soon saw that it would be the height of folly to force 
his son away from his scientific pursuits, so he allowed him to fol 
low them unmolested. The voyage of the Beagle Darwin regarded 
as by far the most important event in his life as it determined his 
whole career, and yet his taking it at all depended on a trifli 
circumstance. “The Origin of Species” he calls the chief w 
of his life. He tells with pardonable pride that “it was from the 
first highly successful: The first small edition of 1250 copies was 
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sold on the day of publication, and a second edition of 3000 copies 
soon afterwards, Sixteen thousand copies have now (1876) been 
sold in England; and considering how stiff a book it is, this is a 
large sale. It has been translated into almost every European 
tongue, even into such languages as Spanish, Bohemian, Polish and 
Russian.” 

Singularly enough, Darwin was passionately fond of music, 
though he could not tell one tune from another. It was the great 
delight of his intimates to play the same tune over and over to 
him and make him believe that they were playing a new one each 
time. He enjoyed the music and he enjoyed the joke too when he 
discovered it. About some of his distinguished contemporaries 
Darwin writes entertainingly. He says of Buckle that he was a 

t talker :—* I listened to him, saying hardly a word, nor indeed 

could I have done so, for he left no gaps. When Mrs. Farrer began 
to sing, I jumped up, saying that f must listen to her. After I 
had moved away he turned round to a friend, and said (as was 
overheard by my brother), ‘ Well, Mr. 
Darwin’s books are much better than 
his conversation,’ ” 

Sidney Smith he once met at Dean 
Milman’s house. Talking about Lad 
Cork, who was then extremely old, 
Smith said that she had been so affected 
by one of his charity sermons that she 
had borrowed a guinea from a friend to 

t in the plate. Macaulay he met at 
ord Stanhope’s and says that “ he did 
not talk at all too much as long as he 
allowed others to turn the stream of his 
conversation.” Of Carlyle :—* His talk 
was very racy and interesting, just like 
his writings, but he sometimes went on 
too long on the same subject. I re- 
member a funny dinner at my brother’s, 
where, amongst a few others, were Bab- 

e and Lyell, both of whom liked to 
talk, Carlyle, however, silenced every 
one by haranguing during the whole 
dinner on the advantages of silence. 
After dinner, Babbage, in his grimmest 
manner, thanked Carlyle for his very in- 
teresting lecture on silence. Carlyle 
sneered at almost every one: One day 
in my house he called Grote'’s History 
‘a fetid quagmire, with nothing spiritual 
about it.’ I always thought, until his 
‘Reminiscences’ appeared, that his 
sneers were partly jokes, but this now 
seems rather doubtful. His expression 
was that of a depressed, almost de- 
spondent, yet benevolent man, and it 
1s notorious how heartily he laughed.” 
His mind seemed to Darwin “a very 
natrow one.” He despised science and 
thought it “a most ridiculous thing that 
anyone should care whether a glacier 
moved a little quicker or a little slower 
or moved at all. As far as I could 
judge, _says Darwin, “I never meta 
man with a mind so ill-adapted for 
scientific research.” 

Darwin lived a most retired life at Down, though he denies the 
story in a German periodical that his house could be “ approached 
oy by a mule-track.” He was a victim of ill-health, ant although 

enjoyed society and loved to see his friends, his mind and y 
suffered from the excitement, violent shivering and vomiting at- 
tacks being thus brought on. “I have, therefore,” he says, “ been 
compelled for many mes to give up all dinner-parties ; and this 

n somewhat of a deprivation to me, as such parties always 
put me into high spirits. From the same cause I have been able to 
invite here very few scientific acquaintances. My chief enjoyment 
~ sole employment throughout life has been scientific work, and 

€ excitement from such work makes me for the time forget, or 

Fives quite away, my daily discomfort.” 

; On the subject of his mind Darwin is as frank as he is interest- 

pie My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for 

ing general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this 

) ve caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on 
a rp higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive. A man with 
ae more highly organized or better constituted than mine, 
life not, I i 7 8 have thus suffered; and if I had to live my 
pS again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry and listen 

some music at least once every week ; for perhaps the parts of my 








EvEonorA Duss. (See page 67.) 
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brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral character, 
by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 

Further down the page, he says :—‘t I have no great quickness of 
apprehension or wit which is so remarkable in some clever men, 
for instance, Huxley. I am therefore a poor critic: a paper or 
book, when first read, generally excites my admiration, and it is 
only after considerable reflection that I perceive the weak points. 
My power to follow a long and purely abstract train of thought is 
very limited; and therefore I could never have succeeded with 
metaphysics or mathematics. My memory is extensive, yet hazy: 
it suffices to make me cautious by vaguely telling me that I have 
observed or read something opposed to the conclusion which | am 
drawing, or on the other hand in favor of it; and after a time I can 
generally recollect where to search for my authority. So poor in 
one sense is my memory, that I have never been able to re- 
member for more than a few days a sin- 
gle date or a line of poetry,” 

But he adds :—‘ On the favorable 
side of the balance, I think that I am 
superior to the common run of men 
in noticing things which easily escape 
attention, and in observing them care- 
fully. My industry has been nearly as 
great as it could have been in the ob- 
servation and collection of facts. What. 
is far more important, my love of nat- 
ural science has been steady and ardent. 
My habits,” he continues, “are method- 
ical, and this has been of not a little use 
for my particular line of work, Lastly, 
I have had ample leisure from not hav- 
ing to earn my own bread. Even ill- 
health, though it has annihilated sev- 
eral years of my life, has saved me from 
the distractions of society and amuse- 
ment.. Therefore, my success as a man 
of science,” he says, in conclusion, 
‘whatever this may have amounted to, 
has been determined, as far as I can 
judge, by complex and diversified men- 
tal qualities and conditions. Of these 
the most important have been—the love 
of science—unbounded patience in long 
reflecting over any subject—industry in 
observing and collecting facts—and a 
fair share of invention as well as of 
common-sense. With such moderate 
abilities as I possess, it is truly sur- 
prising that I should have influenced 
to a considerable extent the belief of 
scientific men on some important 
points.” 

It is not often that we find a man 
of Darwin's attainments so modest in 
his estimate of his work; but scientists, 
we believe, are less apt to be egotists 
than men who win fame in other paths. 

Now we turn to the son’s “ Remin- 
iscences.” Mr. Francis Darwin was 

his father’s secretary for a number of 
ears; so he saw more of him than ‘sons often see of their fathers. 

e is a capital Boswell. He tells us such little things we all like 
to know about great men. How his father walked with a “ swing- 
ing action, using a stick sige shod with iron, which he struck 
loudly against the ground,” and how, in spite of his activity, he had 
“no natural grace or neatness of movement.” He was “ awkward 
with his hands,” and dissecting, “except under the simple micro- 
scope,” was difficult for him. His beard was “ full and almost un- 
trimmed, and his moustache was disfigured by being cut short and 
square across.” His eyes were “ bluish gray, under deep, overhang- 
ing brows.” His clothes were dark, and of a “ loose and easy fit’; out 
of doors he wore a short cloak; indoors he “ almost always wore a 
shawl over his shoulders ” and “ great loose cloth boots, lined with 
fur, which he could slip on over his indoor shoes,” He rose early, 
and took a short walk before breakfast. 

“After breakfasting alone about 7:45, he went to work at once, 
considering the 14 hour between 8 and 9:30 one of his best working 
times. At 9:30 he came into the drawing-room for his letters—re- 
joicing if the post was a light one, and being sometimes much ,wor- 
ried if it was not. He would then hear any family letters read 
aloud as he lay on the sofa, The reading aloud, which also in- 
cluded part of a novel, lasted till about half-past ten, when he went 
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back to work till twelve cr a quarter past. By this time he consid- 

his day’s work over, ond would often say, in a satisfied voice, 
‘ I've done a good day’s work.’ He then went out of doors whether 
it was wet or fine; Polly, his white terrier, went with him in fair 
weather,” 

His nights were bad, owing to the activity of his thoughts. 
“ The MS. of his books were written by him as he sat in a huge 
horse-hair chair by the fire, his paper supported on a board resting 
on the arms of the chair, When he had many or long letters to 
write he would dictate them from a rough copy; these rough copies 
were written on the backs of manuscript or of proof-sheets, and 
were almost illegible, sometimes even to himself. He made a rule 
of keeping all letters that he received ; this was a habit which he 
learned from his father, and which he said had been of great use to 
him.” For books, except for their contents, he cared little. Cheap 
editions crowded his shelves, and fine bindings were unknown in 
the study at Down. 

It was in the Sand-walk that he had planted with many varieties 
of trees that the naturalist delighted. ‘“ Sometimes when alone he 
stood still or walked stealthily to observe birds or beasts, It was 
on one of these occasions that some young squirrels ran up his back 
and legs, while their mother barked at them in an agony from the 
tree,” To his children Darwin had.a “delightful manner of ex- 
pressing his thanks”; and his son “ never wrote a letter or read a 
page aloud to him without receiving a few kind words of recogni- 
tion,” 

He bore his illness with uncomplaining 

patience, ‘No one, indeed,” says his son, 
‘except my mother, knows the full amount 
of suffering he endured, or the full amount 
of his wonderful patience. For all the lat- 
ter years of his life she never left him for 
a night; and her days were so planned that 
all his resting hours might be shared with 
her. She shielded him from every avoid 
able annoyance, and omitted nothing that 
might save him trouble or preven thim be- 
coming overtired, or that might alleviate the 
many discomforts of his ill-health.” 

And here we have come to the end of 
our space without having nearly exhausted 
the interest of these two chapters—the 
father’s autobiography and the son's rem- 
iniscences., 
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SUCH A TRIBUTE to the memory of a 
Boston citizen as that awarded Phillips 
Brooks has rarely been paid. It was wonder 
ful. As the great crowd stood in the cold 
open air on Copley Square, 10,000 men and 
women in number, all with heads reverently 
bent while the successor of Dr. Brooks in 
the pastorate of Trinity uttered a fervent 
supplication, the sight was more than im- 
pressive. It was almost awe-inspiring in its 
s tiveness of the magnificent love im- 
bued in the hearts of his fellow-men by 
this more than great man, this good 
man, who had passed away. The gathering was not of 
curiosity seekers; it was an assembly of genuine mourners, 
Business men threw away their profits for a time by closing their 
1 stores during the hours of the funeral. Poor men and rich men 
and poor women and rich women stood together during the funeral 
service, while more than one sad word was uttered by people whose 
relationship to the dead preacher had risen through his personal 
kindness to them when they were in trouble or in sickness, Within 
the church which he has made famous, services were conducted by 
Bishop Potter of New York; while on the steps outside the Rev. 
a Donald and the assistant rector of Trinity spoke to the multi- 
tude, 

From Trinity the funeral procession advanced to Harvard Col- 
lege, and there, with all the students standing in the yard with 
heads bared, the cortege passed through the lines, and while the 
old college bell in Harvard Hall tolled in solemn peal and the chime 
in the belfry of Christ’s Church rang out Pleyel’s Hymn, crossed 
over to the cemetery. There in the lot where lie the remains of 
the parents of the Bishop, William Gray and Mary Ann Brooks, 
and of his two brothers, the Rev. Frederick and George Brooks, 
the body was laid in its final resting-place by young y-bearers 
from Harvard College. The pall-bearers selected from Dr. Brooks’s 
personal friends were ;—the Rev, Dr. W. N. McVickar of Phila- 
delphia, Justice Horace Gray of the Supreme Court, the Rev. Percy 
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Browne, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. C. A. L. Richards of 
Providence, R. I., President Eliot of Harvard, the Rev. Leighton 
Parks, rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston; Col. Charles R. Cod- 
man, the Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Mr, 
C. I. Morrill, and Dr. H, Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. At the grave 
the brief services were read by those two of the Bishop's three surviv- 
ing brothers who are preachers in the Episcopal Church, the Rey, 
Arthur Brooks of New York, and the Rev. John Brooks of Spring- 
field. At Appleton Chapel a memorial service to the Bishop was held, 
the Rev. Francis G. Peabody and the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South Church speaking in eulogy. There were two points 
of especial interest in Prof. Peabody’s address, one bringing home 
what we all know to be true, that to. Phillips Brooks “ fame, suc- 
cess, achievement, were nothing. He cared only for the power of 
transmitting through him to his parishioners the great current of 
~ divine reality. Little would he care for our praises to-day. What 
he wanted of us was our lives.” And the second point was the 
paragraph which Prof. Peabody found written in Dr. Brooks's hand 
in the private book of record kept by the preachers of Harvard, 

“The attendance at chapel and the resort of students to Wads- 

worth House has been quite as large as ever, and there have been 

some interviews here which make me feel that for one of them alone 
it would have been quite worth while to take the small trouble 
which coming all these days has involved,” 

_ Bishop Brooks's catholicism in religion was always broad, and 

he cared less for lines of sect than for the hearts of all men. The 

Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale spoke of this 

last Monday evening. Dr. Hale had begun 

a series of readings under the auspices of 

the South Friendly —- but on account 

of the death of the Bishop he devoted a good 

og of the first evening to a memorial to 

is friend, reading selections from his let- 

ters. One of these was written when Dr, 

Brooks and Dr, Hale were preachers at Har- 

vard, and approved coediialy of inviting Mr, 

Moody to the University; while another, 

which bore upon a certain line of undenomi 

national mission work, had these significant 

words :—“ After all, the true Church of 

Christ is Appleton Chapel ”— indicating by 

that phrase his warm endorsement of a 

church where all denominations stood 

on an equal basis. It was very proper 

for Dr. Hale to call a memorial service in 

the historic Old South Meeting House yes- 

terday afternoon, at which representatives 

of all denominations—Unitarian, Congre 

gationalist, Roman Catholic and others— 

should take part. In his will Dr. Brooks 

has given to Trinity Church all his printed 

books, to be held as a rector’s library and 

parish library, and he also leaves $2000 

towards the completion of the church build- 

ing, in the hope, as he declared, “ that the 

work may be speedily completed.” It was 

the original design of the architect to 

have the front decorated with towers, but 

(See p. $7.) that completion has long been postponed. 

It would seem now to be a most appropriate 

memorial to the beloved pastor of that church if these towers were 

erected as monuments in his honor.’ A few other small bequests, and 

then the balance of his estate is left to his relatives. Bishop Brooks 

was not a rich man by any means. In fact, it is said that his income 

weneet his salary would hardly have sustained his simple style of 
iving. 

Boston citizens have begun already to contribute towards a statue 
to be erected in Copley Square in memory of the Bishop. It is hoped 
that between fifty and a hundred thousand dollars can be obtained 
for that purpose, Whether this will solve the much-disputed prob- 
lem about the adornment of Copley Square will be impossible to 
predict. I am inclined to doubt if it is the entire solution. Boston , 
is very desirous of having that most beautiful spot in the city given 
an elaborate monument, and while it is certain that the statue of 
the Bishop should stand there, it would seem also well to have it 
surrounded by other statues. 

The memorial exhibition of J. Foxcroft Cole’s works, compra 
2 He pictures, has opened at the Museum of Fine Arts; on the 19t 
of February those pictures which belong to the estate are to be 
sold at auction.———-There has beensome dissatisfaction expres 
at the work of the jury in selecting pictures by Massachusetts artists 
to send to the Columbian World’s Fair, but this was to be expected ; 
no jury decision will ever satisfy men who are disappointed. Of the 
relative merits of the slight controversy I cannot speak with any 
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knowledge.——-I notice that Col. T. W. Higginson does not favor 
the annexing of Hawaii to the United States. He thinks our coun- 
try has sufficient neon x on its hands now without adding 
new cares. Pres. Eliot remarked (in a humorous vein, I presume) 
that ‘‘ Hawaii is a good place to raise sugar in,” but he had not 
considered the matter sufficiently to give an opinion. 

BosTON, Jan, 31, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Signora Duse 


THE ITALIAN ACTRESS, Eleonora Duse, who made so success- 
ful a début in “ Camille” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Jan. 23, 
was first introduced to the readers of The Critic in the following 
paragraph printed in the Lounger column on June 18, 1892 :— 

* An Italian actress, ‘La Duse,’ has blazed into Wig and, 
probably, merited success at Vienna. Unheralded and unpuffed, 
she came and conquered. M. Francisque Sarcey, who accompanied 
the detachment of the players of the Comédie Frangaise, allowed 

the French Government to take part in the International Exhi- 


bition of Dramatic Art at Vienna, tells us about this latest theatri- . 


cal sensation in his feuz//eton in the Temps of May 30. La Duse 
had so far been seen as Cleopatra and ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ 
and in ‘ Divorgons '—thus showing much versatility, and challeng- 
ing comparison with such Parisian celebrities as Bernhardt, Réjane 
and Céline Chaumont. She is not handsome, but has an intelligent 
and expressive face and wonderful mobility of features. Her voice 
is not particularly musical, but its occasional metallic vibrations 
produce thrilling effects. Her diction, like Mme. Bernhardt's, is 
distinct and clear, each syllable coming out with well-rounded 
edges. In the second act of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ (which 
Sardou has filched from Shakespeare and incorporated in his 
‘Cléopatre ’), where Egypt, waiting for news of Antony, whom 
she believes dead, hears of his marriage to Octavia, La Duse car- 
ried the house by storm with her alternate explosions of fury and 
sudden tones of touching tenderness, Whilst recognizing the 

eat qualities of La Duse in this part, M. Sarcey cannot refrain 
rom comparative criticism and a bit of sly malice. ‘Where,’ he 
asks, ‘is that exquisite grace in every attitude and gesture which 
was so gs je in Sara’s Cleopatra? Even in her most violent 
transports of passion, in her most oy fondlings and caresses, 
she is always a queen—the Queen of Egypt. La Duse has the air 
of a crowned grisette ; but perhaps that may have been the type of 


the real Cleopatra. 


We supplement our own critic’s notice of the actress’s first ap- 
pearance in this city, published last week, with the following com- 
munication from an occasional contributor :— 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The Italian actress who first appeared in this country last week 
may be said to have come almost unheralded, Shewas not brought 
up the Bay on a tug with a brass band, nor had enthusiastic re- 
porters recorded her delight at finding herself here, and noted the 
ruffles of her tea-gowns. To those interested inthe European stage 
she was known as having won a high place there, not only by her 
talent, but through sheer hard work, and as having received warm 
and appreciative praise at Vienna last year from the eminent French 
critic, Francisque Sarcey. From this somewhat shadowy back- 
ground she emerged for our judgment ina part identified with many 
actresses of different nationalities and temperaments, and in a play 
so hackneyed that it may be called the “ Trovatore” of the drama. 
It was inevitable that she should be met by a series of comparisons, 
varying according to the preferences of her critics for this one or 
that of her predecessors. To put it roughly, the part ‘of the Dame 
aux Camélias is usually played as though Marguérite were either a 
young person of refinement whose lines have fallen in unfortunate 
places, or else a courtezan who has somehow managed, until she 
meets Armand, to escape a great passion. Signora Duse brings her 
before us as a girl of the people who has drifted into or chosen an 
easier life than that to which she was born, and who accepts its 
drawbacks without question until she feels that she is loved for her- 
self alone. 

Without going into comparisons, it is interesting to notice the dif- 

ce between the smile of languid promise with which Mme. 
Bernhardt greets Armand when she finds that he was the faithful 
unknown visitor during her illness and Signora Duse’s look of 
frank ey 8s like that of a street waif who is given an unexpected 
ast here are some who find the new rendeting of the part too 
os ata but it is laid out on very simple lines, and it would be a 
tin art to play Marguérite Gautier as though she were Mary 

; while some touches will live in the memory as beyond what 

mere art can teach. The sudden hardening of face and figure when 
rite realizes that she is asked to give her lover up forever, 

and the flash of joy which lights up her wan face when he comes 
back in the ball-room scene, cthough she knows he only comes to 
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revile her, are among these; but there are many, It is true that 
the last act “plays itself”; but it is a great relief after all the 
acrobatic deaths which so many actresses have displayed in it to 
find this Marguérite dying quietly on her bed; while there is infin- 
ite pathos in the oe that feebly strokes Armand’s hair after her 
head can hold itself up no longer. 

It was a tribute to Signora Duse’s art that those who admired 
her at her début found it hard to think, until they saw her again, 
that she could do anything else as well; but even if she had not 
reached the same level in another play, her rendering of that part 
alone would have shown that she deserved her place among the 
few great living artists. MARY CADWALADER JONES, 





Characteristics of Tennyson 


MR. JAMES KNOWLES contributes to the January number of his 
own magazine (Zhe Nineteenth Century) some personal remin- 
iscences of the late Lord Tennyson, which are among the most in- 
teresting that have seen the light. Through his natural shyness, 
increased by short sight, general society, says Mr. Knowles, was 
always an effort to the t. ‘When Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton—the great preacher, who had written much and admir- 
ably about his poems, and for whom he had a high regard—first 
called upon him, ‘I felt,’ said Tennyson, ‘as if he had come to pluck 
out the heart of my mystery ; so I talked to him about nothing but 
beer.’ He could not help it; it was impossible for him to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve.” 

Here is Tennyson’s own account to Mr. Knowles of how he was 
offered and accepted the laurel :—‘ The night before I was asked 
to take the Laureateship, which was offered to me through Prince 
Albert’s liking for my ‘In Memoriam,’ I dreamed that he came to 
me and kissed me on the cheek. I said, in my dream, ‘ Very kind, 
but very German,’ In the morning the letter about the Laureate- 
ship was brought to me and laid “pen my bed. I thought about it 
through the day, but could not make up my mind whether to take 
it or refuse it, and at the last I wrote two letters, one accepting and 
one declining, and threw them on the table, and settled to decide 
which I would send after my dinner and bottle of port,” 

“His way of working was much less like ‘work’ than inspira- 
tion, ‘I can always write,’ he said, ‘ when I see my subject, though 
sometimes I spend three-quarters of a Pp al without putting pen to 
paper.’ When he did ‘see’ it his mind dwelt on it at all times and 
seasons, possessing him until he possessed and .perfected it. 
Sparkles and gleams might flash out at any moment from the anvil 
where his genius was beating his subject into shape, but the main 
creative process, where the vision was condensed into art, went on 
when he had shut himself up in his room with his pipe. He would 
do this two or three times a day—his ‘ most wh al «2 hour,’ as he 
often told me, being the hour after dinner—and then, with his pipe 
in his mouth and over the fire, he would weave into music what 
things ‘came to him’; for he never accounted for his poetry in any 
other way than that ‘it came.’ ‘Many thousand fine lines go up 
the chimney,’ he said to me, and indeed the mechanical’ toil of 
writing them down, made heavier by his short sight, was so great 
that it was easy to believe in the sublime waste—the characteristic 
profuseness of genius, When he came out from his room at such. 
seasons, he would often have a sort of dazed and far-off dreamy 
look about him, as if seeing ‘ beyond this ignorant present,’ and 
such as Millais alone has caught in his great portrait, where he 
looks like the Prophet and Bard that he was. 

“He formulated once and quite deliberately his own religious 
creed in these words :—' There's a —_— that watches over us; 
and our individuality endures: that’s my faith, and that’s all my 
faith.’ This he said with such a calm emphasis that I wrote it down 
(with the date) exactly and atonce, But he was by no means always 
so calm. His belief in personal immortality was passionate—I 
think almost the strongest passion that he had. I have heard him 
thunder out against an opponent of it :—' If there be a God that has 
made the earth and put this hope and passion into us, it must fore- 
show the truth. If it be not true, then no God, but a mocking 
fiend, created us, and’ (growing crimson with excitement) ‘I'd shake 
my fists in his almighty face, and tell him that I cursed him, I'd 
sink my head to-night in a chloroformed handkerchief and have 
done with it all.’” 

This is what Tennyson said about “In Memoriam” :—* It is 


rather the cry of the whole human race than mine, In the poem 


altogether private grief swells out into thought of, and hope for, 
on whole orerey ore begins with a funeral and ends with a mar- 
riage—begins with death and ends in promise of a new life—a sort of 
divine comedy, cheerful at the close, It is a very edge poem 
as well as personal, There is more about myself in ‘ Ulysses,’ 
which was written under the sense of loss and that all had gone by, 
but that still life must be fought out to the end, It was more writ- 
ten with the feeling of his loss upon me than many poems in ‘ In 
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Memoriam.’ * * * It’s too hopeful, this poem, more than I am 
myself, * * * The general way of its being written was so 
queer that if there was a blank space I would put in a poem.” 

His judgment of men, says Mr. Knowles, was the more terrible be- 
cause so naturally charitable and tender. Seldom, if ever, did he 
carry beyond words his anger even with those who had gravely in- 
jured him, “1 eat my heart with silent rage at ——,” he said one 
day of such a one. How different in this from Carlyle, whose open 
rage with mankind was so glaring! ‘Ha! ye don’t know,” he 
cried out to me one day, “ye don’t know what d d beasts men 
are.” Tennyson, quite otherwise, had the tenderest thought and 
hope for all men individually, however much he loathed that “ many- 
headed beast’ the mob. “1 feel ashamed to see misery and guilt,” 
he said as he came out from going over Wandsworth Gaol; “I 
can’t look it in the face.” Yet he had no love for milksops. “The 
only fault of ‘ So-and-so,’” he said, “ is that he has no faults at all.” 

It was touching to see his playfulness with children, and how he 
would win them Seien their nervousness of his big voice and rather 
awful presence. Mr. Knowles has seen him hopping about on the 
floor like a great bird, enveloped in his big cloak and flapping hat, 
in a game of pursuing a little band of them until they shriek with 
laughter. It reminded his Boswell of a scené in his Cambridge 
days which he had described, when he, “ Charles Tennyson, Sped- 
ding, and Thompson of Trinity, danced a quadrille together in the 
upper room of a house opposite the‘ Bull.’” There was a great 
Maulence of playfulness under the grimness of his exterior, and as 
to humor, that was all-prevailing and flavored every day with salt. 
It was habitual with him, and seemed a sort of counteraction and 
relief to the intense solemnity of his also habitual gaze at life in its 
deeper aspects, which else would almost have overwhelmed him 
with awe, He had a marvellous fund of good stories which he loved 
to recount after dinner and over his “ bottle of port.” In later life 
he gave up the port, but not the stories. He said to Mr. Knowles 
one day :— Sometimes as I sit here alone in this great room I get 
carried away out of sense and body, and rapt into mere existence, 
till the accidental touch or movement of one of my own fingers is 
like a great shock and biow and brings the body back with a terri- 
ble start.” All such subjects moved him profoundly, and to an 
immense curiosity and interest about them, He said that “ Tears, 
Idle Tears” was written as an expression of such longings. “ It is 
in a way like St. Paul's ‘groanings which cannot be uttered.’ It 
was written at Tintern when the woods were all yellowing with 
autumn seen through the ruined windows, It is what I have always 
felt even from a boy, and what as a boy I called the ‘ passion of the 
past.’ And it is so always with me now; it is the distance that 
charms me in the landscape, the picture and the past, and not the 
immediate to-day in which I move.” 

At one time he contemplated writing a metaphysical poem on 
Spinoza, and talked much about it, but finally gave it up, saying 
he could not quite warm to it, “from Spinoza’s want of belief in a 
God.” 


Mr. Knowles has printed 2 lot of side-notes of Tennyson’s to 
verses of ‘‘In Memoriam.” Here is one on Stanza LX1., Verse 3:— 
Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man; 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more. 
(Perhaps he might—if he were a greater soul.) 
And here is another, on Stanza CXXIL., Verse 1 :— 


Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom (of grief) 
And yearn’d to burst the folded gloom, 
To bare the eternal Heavens again. 
(Lf anybody thinks I ever called him “ dearest” in his life they 
are much mistaken, for I never even called him “ dear.’’) 


The Lounger 


THE LATE LORD TENNYSON is said to have made more money 
out of poetry than any other English poet has ever made, His 
personalty amounts to 57,200/., while his real estate at Haslemere 
and Freshwater is of considerable value. Next to Tennyson our 
own Longfellow is said to have realized the largest income from 
his muse. Mr, Whittier was not far behind, and Victor Hugo 
left 92,1267, personalty in England alone. Matthew Arnold’s prop- 
erty, on the other hand, amounted to only 1ooo/. All of which goes 
to prove that it is more remunerative to write popular verse than 
that which is caviare to the general. 


MR, WILLIAM Mornris thinks that poets should not complain if 
the public does not buy their books. He declares that it is impos- 
sible for them to spend all their time in making rhymes; therefore 
they should have some other business (the manufacturing of wall- 
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aper, perhaps). The work of a poet, he adds, “ is too pleasant for 
figh pay; those only should be paid highly who do unpleasant 
work, like scavengers, or degrading work, like judges or Prime 
Ministers.” Evidently Mr. Swinburne does not agree with Mr, 
Morris; for in a letter written to a certain magazine editor in 1871, 
he said :—‘ I received your note in answer to my reply of the ist, 
asking for ‘not more than sixteen lines.’ I fear I can hardly un- 
dertake to supply verse to order in point of length or otherwise ; in 
any case, I should certainly not think it worth while to let a maga- 
zine have the first fruits of anything of mine for less than to/,” 
That was twenty and more years ago; 100/, would be nearer the 
price to-day, in all probability. 


I AM, I REGRET TO SAY, fast becoming a convert to some un- 
esthetic American ways. There was a time when I regarded cer- 
tain modern conveniences with the scorn that our ancestors in the 


‘good old days felt for steam-engines as opposed to horse-flesh ; but 


now I am getting to believe that every device that relieves one of 
unnecessary labor and worry is desirable. People of leisure may 
still cling to the old-fashioned and the picturesque ; I have clung to 
them, and still cling, though I am not a person of leisure ; but | do 
it to my cost. I called upon a friend the other day—a lady who is 
well-known as a writer,—and found her living in one of those new 
buildings, half apartment-house and half hotel, in which New York 
abounds. She had given up her big old-fashioned house ; but the 
suite of rooms she occupied gave her all the space she needed, and 
quite as much privacy as a house, and she was relieved of all the 
care of housekeeping, which in this country is a nuisance, say what 
you will. Instead of looking after the butcher and baker and set- 
tling the disputes of servants, her time was at her disposal for her 
literary work. To be penning a sonnet to the evening star and 
have "Bridget come in to inform you that the butcher’s boy has 
come around to say that they are “out” of sweet-breads and will 
veal kidneys do, is an oifence to the Muses which they resent. 
Another annoyance is to be writing until late, and then have the 
oil in your student-lamp give out and leave you in total darkness, 
st as — reluctant heroine has reached the point of granting a 
ong-deferred affirmative to the impatient hero, No such unfor- 
tunate catastrophe disturbs your plot in the well-regulated family 
hotel, An electric lamp sheds its cool, soft light over your desk, 
and will burn till the crack of doom, Then there is the question of 
heat. Did you ever sit up till cock-crow, or what would be cock- 
crow if you lived in the country, to bring an absorbing bit of writ- 
ing to a satisfactory close? If you did, you know what it is to 
have the furnace fire, banked for the night, refuse to send up its 
heat, while you clutch your pen with benumbed fingers. The 
properly-prepared steam-heater serves you no such trick. A twist 
of the screw and you are warm or cool as you like. I find it hard 
to become reconciled to steam heat and the hideous “ radiator.” 
One might have steam for an emergency, however, with a wood- 
fire as a steady beverage. 


A LADY WHO GOES a good deal more into society than I do tells 
me that Mr. McAllister is all wrong in what he says about artists 
being looked down upon by fashionable people. She says that, 
wherever she has met what Mr. McAllister designates as “ profes- 
sionals ” in fashionable drawing-rooms, they have been the lions of 
the occasion. Society’s passion for “ professionals ” she regards as 
next in order to its passion for titles. As for Paderewski, the social 
world is at his feet, and so fearful are his entertainers that he may 
think he is invited for his music that they lock their pianos or send 
them away while he is their guest. 


I WONDER if there were med good Americans at the theatrical 


performance given before the Queen at Osborne last week. The 
play chosen was “She Stoops to Conquer.” The Princess Louise 
and Princess Beatrice respectively essayed the rd/es of Miss Hard- 
castle and Miss Neville, while the Marquis of Lorne, Gen. Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, members of his family and other ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting filled out the remainder of the cast. As these ladies and 
gentlemen only appeared as amateurs, and xot as “ professionals,” 
they are still eligible as members of the Four itundred, or even the 
One Hundred and Fifty, if they should happen to come to New 
York. The audience that greeted these actors was a select one— 
each guest having been especially invited by Her Majesty. If there 
were none of our Anglo-Americans present, it was not their fault. 
A question of money would not have kept them away; but in Eng- 
land the question is not always one of money. 


Mr. W. H. BIsHop, the novelist, after a five years’ sojourn abroad, 
has returned to the United States. It is my secret belief that he 
was lured over here by a paragraph in this column, published some 
time in the early autumn, describing the beauty of the scenery 
around New Hartford, Conn., and the number of abandoned farms 
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Atlantic Monthly 
as you should, you know what a time Mr. Bishop has had to get a 
house or an ment to suit him in either Spain, France, Italy or 
d, ile he was still in an unsettled state of mind the para- 
graph in question caught his eye, and he at once wrote over to ask 
iculars. I did not know as much about the details of the sell- 
ig of the farms as Mr. Bishop wanted to learn, and the first thing 
he was here himself making inquiries. I met him the other 
day and he had reams of statistics in his pores. I him to 
wait until the snow had melted from the hill-tops and the frost had 
thawed out of the roads before he visited New Hartford, for he 
would not get the right impression of it as the landscape is now, 
and he has promised to wait. In the meantime he told his plan of 
purchasing an abandoned farm to Mr. Aldrich, who expressed his 
surprise that his good friend Bishop should wish to become “ an 
avandoned farmer.” f 





IT TAKES A CLEVER man to write a famous book and a bold 
one to buy it after it has become “scarce”; but what can be said 
of the combination of qualities that can sell the book? Whatever 


these qualities are, they must be possessed by Dodd, Mead & Co., © 


who sold a copy of Poe’s “ Tamerlane” for the sum of $2500, 
Other books have been sold for as much as this and more, but they 
were not so tiny. Forty pages in all, 68 inches high by 44 wide 
—little more than a pamphlet—and worth $2500! Only two copies 
of “ Tamerlane” are known to exist—one in the British Museum 
and this one, which latter belonged to a clerk in the employ of the 
late T. O. H. P. Burnham, the Boston book-seller of curious mem- 
ory. It was bought at the sale of Burnham’s effects for $1850, and 
was purchased by a New York collector for $2500. A neat little 
margin of profit, you say. No doubt; but then it might have lain 
away on a shelf for two or three years before it found a purchaser, 
while the owner lost interest on his investment all that time. 
Rare books are not as salable goods as stocks and bonds, and a 
bookseller may have $50,000 or $100,000 tied up in morocco or 
half-calf till it eats its head off, if he is not careful, The intrinsic 
worth of “ Tamerlane” is not great. The poems were written by 
Poe when he was a lad of fourteen, but then your true collector 
cares nothing for intrinsic worth, The worth of a book to him lies 
in its scarcity, 





“PAINT ME WARTS and all,” said Cromwell to the painter who 
was about to transfer his rugged features to canvas. Liszt may 
have said this to Munkacsy ; but the artist did not take advantage 
of the permission. I have before me the February Century, with a 
fine engraving by T. Johnson from the Munkacsy portrait; also a 

hotograph from life that I bought in Paris in 1886, The latter is 
Ger than the engraving, and is the most life-like photograph I 
ever saw, In this we have the great pianist “ warts and all,” and 
although the pose of the head is almost the same as in the painting, 
the painter has turned the head just far enough around to hide the 
blemishes. I am glad that he has, for I do not see any reason for 
sending a man down to posterity with all his disfigurements in evi- 
dence, if a change of pose would conceal them. 





Bishop Brooks 
A PARTING WORD FROM BISHOP DOANE 


Bishop Doane snatched a moment, before sailing for Europe last 
Saturday, to pay this hearty tribute to the dead preacher :— 

TO THE EpITorS OF THE CRITIC :— 

It is very difficult for me to say anything about Bishop Brooks 
which everybody else has not said. 

As for my estimate of the man, I have never known any t 
man—and I think I never knew a greater than he in certain lines 
of erate who had in him, in the first place, the simplicity of a 
child, and, in the next place, the humility of a saint, and, in the 
third place, absolute impersonality, in spite of the fact that it was 
the personal element in him which gave him his marvellous in- 
fluence. He was meceney above all petty and little things, utterly 
unmoved by the adulation that was meen § out upon him, and lived 
a life upon the very highest possible level of true spirituality. His 
own unusual purity of nature gave him a thoroughly optimistic 
view of humanity, which sometimes he seemed to push almost to a 
denial of the need of grace ; and I think he had so little conscious- 
ness of sin in himself that he left it out too much in dealing with 
the ions which are made for its recovery. ‘The atmosphere 
in which he lived made a sort of glamour through which he looked 
at men ; and, as one compares him with the great American 
preachers, one is struck with the entire absence of any factitious 
clements of influence; indeed, I think the power of his preaching 
was shown in nothing so much 4s in the fact that it overcame cer- 
tain real deficiencies—I mean his great rapidity of speech and con- 
Sequent indistinctness of utterance. 
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I have said of him more than once, what I feel, that he was really 
like Enoch, a preacher of righteousness in his generation, and a 
man who truly all his life long walked with God, and is not, because 
God has taken him. W. C, DOANE. 

BisHopP’s House, ALBANY, N, Y., 26 Jan., 1893. 


Dr. RAINSFORD'S TRIBUTE : 
TO THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC :— 

If we can gauge a man’s greatness by our sense of sorrow at his. 
loss, then in Phillips Brooks the Christian Church and the whole 
community have lost one of their greatest. The death of the great 
financier moves the market. The death of the great politician 
makes men talk, arousing widest range of interest. The death of 
the great teacher and preacher makes men sad. And it should be 
so—for he is far the rarest of the three. 

If the value of theology lies in the attainment of one end and 
aim—the bringing near, the making real of God to men,—then 
Phillips Brooks was no mean theologian; continuously and per- 
manently he did more than any other to commend to the manhood 
of New England the all-sufficiency of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ. Yes, he was a preacher easily and first ; nor, to my mind, 
since Frederick Robertson died thirty-six years ago in Brighton, 
England, has there been his equal as a preacher across the water. 
Genius of insight, wonderful power of expression, soul-compelling 
love—all these elements of power were richly his, Those who 
listened to him, carried beyond themselves, were wont to say, as 
the men said who had been in the company of the greatest one 
evening long ago :—‘ Did not our heart burn within us as he talked 
to us by the way, and opened to us the scriptures?” 

The mes he brought was preéminently the gospel our time 
stands in need of. Life—real, full, abundant, possible—for all men in 
Christ. ‘Tis the vision of this abundant life that alone can win man 
from his “ muck-heap,” from plying his “ muck-rake,” as Bunyan 
put it ; and as men listened to Phillips Brooks and saw the splendid 
consistency of his life, they were aware of the worthlessness of the 
“ muck-heap,” and caught the glistening glory of the offered crown, 
Let none say, then, that the days of the preacher and of preaching 
are over—that amid the hurry and stress of our time the oppor- 
tunities of the preacher have passed or are passing away. To aman 
who understands his age and th in his God, men will reverently 
listen. They will hail him as leader, they will trust him and love 
him as friend, and among the chiefest of their benefactors they will 
delight to count him. 

e has left us. From his splendid manhood there shall, down 
here, no more ring forth that ge wr challenge of his to all things 
mean, unworthy and unmanly; but his memory abides with us, 
and will abide. Tens of thousands who have never seen him will 
in years to come think of Phillips Brooks as the best embodiment 
of what our nineteenth century manhood at its fullest was capable of. 
I stood in his study last Thursday morning, It was the room he 
lived and worked in. There often we had listened to his Dern 
hopeful, inspiring talk. I looked across the open space to T’rinity 
Church, It lacked three hours of the time set for the funeral ser- 
vices, but the space was already thronged. Silently in the cold 
winter sunlight the people stood there. Down the long street to 
the Common, the line of those who wished to see his face for the 
last time patiently sood waiting. Flags were at half-mast. Shops 
and exchanges were closed or closing. Boston was indeed mourn- 
ing; and as I stood and looked, the triumphant lines of Tennyson's. 
poem of Arthur camé to me, I shall never again probably see 
them so illustrated. "Twas 

As if a mighty city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 


ST, GEORGE’S RECTORY, NEW YORK, W. S. RAINSFORD, 





The Theatre of Arts and Letters 

THE SECOND PERFORMANCE of the Theatre of Arts and Letters 
took place on Thursday, Jan. 26. Two pieces were presented— 
“The Harvest,” a single scene by Mr, Clyde Fitch; and “ The 
Squirrel Inn,” which had been arranged in four acts by Mr, Frank 
Stockton and Mr. Eugene Presbrey from the former’s well-known 
story. Surely no stranger pair of plays was ever bi t before an 
audience in one evening, and it was impossible not to be remit 
of the Wolf and the Lamb. Mr, Fitch’s sketch was not without 
power of a crude and direct kind; but it showed clearly the defects. 
of the new dramatic school, which finds its most complete expres- 
sion on the boards of vg argesras Libre f a. yes — 
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Mr. Fitch shows us a realistic church, in which a realistic clergy- 
man reads the wedding-service over a young couple in such a pos- 
sible manner that we tremble lest they may find themselves really 
married under the easy-going law of this State. A conversation 
between his ushers before the groom’s entrance has told us that he 

sown many acres of wild oats in his bachelor days, and at the 
fateful pause in the service the church door bangs, and his Harvest 
appears, personified by a young woman who declares a just cause 
for stopping the marriage in the shape of her little boy. The bride 
is naturally shocked, but announces that she will stand by her 
fiancé, and orders the clergyman to go on. He hesitates, and the 
Harvest objects more and more forcibly, addressing herself first to 
the bride and then to the groom, until he, losing temper and taste 
together, strikes her down at the altar rail. The indignant bride 
calls him “ coward,” flings her bouquet at his feet, and takes refuge 
in the arms of an elderly uncle; the curtain falls, and we are left 
Agape, as though we had devoured the last dozen pages of a dime- 
novel, or hung in breathless interest on the outskirts of a street- 
ht. Of the characters in the play we know nothing, and nothing 
of the circumstances which brought them into such violent contact ; 
and it is hard to see the connection of this strenuous trifle with 
either letters or art. 

The contrast between the loud bassoon of Mr. Fitch and Mr. 
Stockton’s oaten stop and pastoral song was abrupt but not un- 
pleasing, and the second piece had the charm of summer leisure, 
when there is nothing to do and all day long to do it in. The 
authors were fortunate in their interpreters, especially in finding 
Mr. Alexander Fisher and Miss May Robson to take the parts of 
old Stephen Petter and his wife. A woman with a sense of humor 
is a rarity, and it is rarer still to find a good-looking young woman 
who is willing to sacrifice her looks. But this Miss Robson 
always does remorselessly when it is necessary, and the result in 
the present instance is an artistic picture of an elderly New England 
woman, with an angular manner and a kind heart. “ The Squirrel 
Inn” cannot boast any plot, or variety of incident, but Mr. Stock- 
ton’s quaint fancy plays like sunlight on the green leaves, and we 
feel that we are at an authors’ reading, pleasantly illustrated with 
views. 

The Theatre of Art and Letters is a very interesting experiment, 
but so far it goes to confirm the opinion of those who do not be- 
lieve in mute inglorious Miltons. Four plays have now been given, 
and it is safe to say that while any of them might be put upon a 
commercial stage, it is probable that none of them would be a 
commercial success, What is the reason? Is it that there are no 
unworked mines of dramatic talent, or that the best playwrights 
have not rallied to the new venture? As there is little authorita- 
tive dramatic criticism in this country, the question is somewhat 
difficult to decide, and in the meantime it is only fair to give the 
three performances which are yet to come the benefit of our faith 
and hope that they will not need to be judged with the third and 
greatest virtue. 





The Fine Arts 

The American Water-Color Society 

THE PLACE OF HONOR at the Water-Color Exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design has been given to Sarah C. Sears’s 
“ Romola,” a beautifully modelled head which is evidently a por- 
trait. To it has also been awarded the Wm. T. Evans prize. Other 
reper g by the same artist are “ La Marquise,” a head ; “ A Span- 
h Girl,” gorgeous in red shawl, pink dress and green sash; and 
“ A Portrait,” No. 374. In fact, all are portraits, and their merit may 
be said to be oy technical. Mr. John La Farge has expressed 
in his “ Buddha” something of the eternal calm of the colossal 
bronze statue of Kamakura. His portrait of Miss Faasé, the 
“Taupd” of aloa Bay ( Taupé,” we are informed ,means 
“ sacred = ") is chiefly interesting as a study of tropical sun- 
light on yellow skin and rich green foliage. He has a group of 
lan , distant islands tinted like mother of pearl, on forest- 
covered mountain slopes. Mr, J. H. Twachtman has one of his 
inimitable snow-scenes, ‘“ Winter”; a rain-freshened and breezy 
roadside, ‘* After the Shower,” and some Holland scenes, masterly 
sketches, but not quite up to his recent work. Mr. Ed. A. Bell has 
two small but well-studied compositions, remarkably rich and sober 
in tone, “ Cowherds at Noon” resting on a heap of hay, and “ The 
Ford Below the Bridge” with a flat-boat and an ox-wain, both 
laden with hay, essaying to cross it. The former is a little teased in 
execution owing to an endeavor to render the loose texture of the 
tumbled hay and the near foliage of the tree that shades it; but the 
composition, which is almost wholly of tones, not of lines, is charm- 
ing. “ The Ford” is, in every way, an excellent picture. Mr. Bell’s 
work is not a little like that of the English water-colorist, William 
Hunt, but shows a breadth and freedom of brush work due, we 
suppose, to French or Dutch training. The last-named influence 
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in Holland,” and in Clara McChesney’s “ The Old Cobbler” and 
“ The Mother,” all three full of excellent qualities and lacking noth- 
ing but a little originality. If we may judge by the effect upon our 
own eyes, Mr. Theodore Robinson is injuring his eye for color in 
the attempt to carry the “ decomposition of tone” as far as his new 
master, Monet. It is not for every one who would to perform 
that trick. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, of whom we have not seen any- 
thing that we can recall for some years, reap with a work 
which seems to us a vast improvement on his old-time productions, 
Not that we were indifferent to the rich coloring of his Eastern 
scenes, but we much prefer the graceful drawing and delicate senti- 
ment of his “ Summer,” a happy party of mother, nurse and baby 
turned loose in a garden of lupines and hollyhocks. We must men- 
tion Mr. Thomas R. Manley’s “ Sunset Glow” among willows ; Mr, 
Frederick B, Williams's ‘“ Gray Morning,” with an old lady looming 

-up very large in the foreground, a composition that might have a 
ludicrous effect in black and white, but is redeemed by its color; 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s “A Holland Pasture,” and his sketches of 
Cheyenne Indians; Mr. Arthur J. Keller’s “ Noon,” Clara Weaver- 
Parrish’s “ Study of a Southern Negro,” Walter L. Palmer’s “ The 
Brink of the Fall,” moonlight on snow; C. Crum’s “Sympathy,” 
boy, sheep and lamb; Oliver Phelps Smith’s “ August Morning,” 
and Caroline D. Wade’s “ An Old Fence,” 

Of the etchers who occupy the corridor, Mr. J. Alden Weir shows 
the most interesting group of works. His “Christmas,” lady and 
child making wreaths of evergreens; his “‘ Blacksmith Shop” and 
his “ Washington Arch by Moonlight” show much intelligence in 
choice and treatment of subject. Mr. Twachtman who, up to the 
present, seems to have been feeling his way in etching, appears 
to know exactly what he is about in his ‘Old Houses in Holland,” 
whose moss-grown, tiled roofs, picturesque gables, and the over- 
shadowing trees are drawn with a stroke that is neither too free 
nor too precise. Mr. S. Colman’s “ Cypress Grove of Montezuma”; 
Mr.F.S. Church’s tiger; Mr. C. iH Chapman’s “ Riverside,” and 
several etchings by Mr.C. F. W. Mielatz are worthy of particular 
notice, 


is clearly traceable in Emma E. Lampert’s “ Through the Meadows 
ey 





Art Notes 

Wuar has proved to be a very successful plaster-cast of Bishop 
Brooks’s face was taken just after his death by the sculptor Bart- 
lett. A cast of his right hand also was taken. 

—A set of etchings by David Law of views in the “ Burns Coun- 
try” is on exhibition at Wunderlich’s Gallery, The etcher is per- 
haps the strongest member of the contemporary “ Scotch school,’ 
and the etchings include views of the “ Twa Brigs” of Ayr by 
moonlight, the Dione Monument on the Doon, Afton Water, Allo- 
way Kirk and Burns’s birthplace. 

—Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote and Miss Mary J. Cassatt have been 
added to the New York Fine Arts Committee of the World’s Fair, 
of which Mr. J. Q. A. Ward is Chairman. 

—The memorial tablet to James Russell Lowell, to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey, will be of marble, and bear a low-relief portrait, 
designed by Mr. George Frampton. The tablet will be placed in the 
Chapter House, beneath a stained-glass window commemorative of 
the distinguished author and diplomatist. 





Notes 


A SUITABLE memoir of the late Bishop Brooks, made up largely 
from his letters and papers, will be published in due course by his 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., by arrangement with the family. 

—It is rumored in publishing circles, and the report is said to” 
have more foundation than rumors usually have, that Prof. Arthur 
S. Hardy, author of “ But Yet a Woman” and other successful 
novels, is to assume the editorship of Zhe Cosmopolitan at no dis- 
tant day. If this be true, Mr. Walker is to be congratulated upon 
having secured a most accomplished writer as editor for his maga- 
zine. Prof. Hardy and Mr. Walker were both West Pointers. 

—F. J. Schulte & Co, have in press for early publication a new 
book by Hamlin Garland entitled “ Prairie Folks.’ 

—The London Daily Telegraph has good news for the lovers of 
comic opera. gf months ago it was known that the further 
laboration of Mr. W.S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan had become 
merely a question of time and convenience. The conjunction is now 
accomplished, and the musical public may expect another Gilbert 
Sullivan opera at,the Savoy next autumn. Mr. Gilbert has outl 
the plot of his new work, and will shortly join Sir Arthur at Monte 
Carlo for the purpose of settling details. 

—An earnest work, embodying the results of re 3 years of 
thought and study, is promised in ‘ The Survivals of Chris 
Studies in the Theology of the Divine Immanence,” shortly to 
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 fssued by Macmillan & Co. The author, the Rev. Charles James 
Wood, compares Christian doctrines with those of other religions 
and with the various forms which Christian doctrines have assumed 
in the several stages of their historical development. After show- 
ing how the teachings of Jesus and His Apostles have been affected 
by contact with other modes of life and thought than theirs, as well 
as by the general inheritance of pre-Christian ideas, he proceeds to 
express emphatically constructive views upon important religious 
and social questions of the present day. 

—The first private “ gymnasium” (preparatory school for uni- 
yersities) for girls ever established in Germany is to be opened at 
Weimar at Easter. 

—A volume of travels by M. Jules Michelet has recently been 
discovered and edited by his widow. It is called ‘On the High- 
ways of Europe.” Mrs. Mary J.Serrano has made a translation of 
the book which will be published by the Cassell Publishing Co. 
about the middle of February, some weeks in advance of its publi- 
cation in France. The book is said to be in Michelet’s most en- 

ing manner, so that its appearance will prove a delight as well 
as a surprise to his admirers. 


—The opening of the new place of amusement, the Empire 
Theatre, at Broadway and Fortieth Street, was successfully ac- 
complished on Jan. 26. The play was a new one—“ The Girl I 
Left Behind Me,” by Franklin Fyles and David Belasco, Mr. 
Charles Frohman is the manager. 


—A previously unpublished poem by Charlotte Bronté will form 
an interesting item in the February CornAzii. 


—Phillips Brooks’s popular sermon on the gains of growing old 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. Dutton with the title, 
“The Good Wine at the Feast’s End.” The proofs were corrected 
by the Bishop a short time before he died. 


—Macmillan & Co. announce for this month a new volume by 
the author of “ Marius the Epicurean,” entitled “ Plato and Platon- 
ism.” It will be uniform with the last American edition of Mr. 
Pater’s books. From the same publishers will come a novel treat- 
sae “4 the belief in a future state, under the title of ‘‘ The Unseen 

orld.” 

—The University of the City of New York has become the pur- 
chaser of the Paul de Lagarde Library, recently bequeathed to the 
Royal Society of Géttingen. The money to secure the collection 
has been guaranteed by some fifty citizens of New York. The 
Royal Society was disposed to sell it to a university which would 
uG it unbroken rather than to private dealers, and accepted a bid 
of $7205. The Secretary of the Society has sent a cabl noti- 

the university that it may expect a Government decree con- 
veying the library to the University of the City of New York. The 
North German Lloyd Steamship Co. will bring the books to this 
country free of charge. 


—The Millicent Memorial Library at Fairhaven, Mass., was 
dedicated on Jan. 30 in the presence of a large number of people 
from that town and surrounding places. 

—‘The Aim of the Novel” is the title of a dainty little volume 

F. Marion Crawford which Macmillan & Co, have on the press. 

. Crawford’s papers published in 7he Forum are the foundation 
of the work, but are far from being the whole of it. The subject 
is one that he has been studying for years. 


—The New York Kindergarten Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the Plaza Hotel on Jan. 31. The number of its kindergartens 
has increased from three in 1892 to eleven in 1893, caring for about 
# children gathered from the slums, Vice-President Hamilton 

- Mabie presided and read the annual address. The Treasurer's 
Teport showed that the income for the year had been $15,834.46, 
and the ocean. $10,279.39. President Adolph L. Sanger of the 
Board of Education made an address, praising the efforts to prepare 
children for the public schools, and saying that by next month he 

to see kindergartens established in thirty or forty primary 
) schools, 

—Mr. J. Addington Symonds is at work upon a “ Study of Walt 
Whitman ” (the thinker and the writer, rather than the man), which 
he hopes to issue in a small volume. He is also preparing a third 
edition of his “ Studies of Greek Poets,” which will present the two 
Series in chronological order. 

—Within the past week the business of the United States Book 

» 4 publishing-house capitalized at about $5,000,000, has been 
into the hands of receivers; the receiver for the ears | of the 
ag in this State being Mr. Charles W. Gould, anc 
Jersey Mr. Edward F.C. Young. Mr. Gould has been appointed 
Feceiver for the six sub-companies of the central concern—z.¢., the 
Empire Publishing Co., National Book Co., International Book Co., 
ion Co,, Seaside Pub’g Co., and Lovell, eed 4 & Co, The 
oe y's Directors have discharged Mr. John W. Lovell, who 
_ ‘Organized the parent company and was its Vice-President, and 
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made various accusations by meye him, all of which he has - 
nantly denied. The President of the United States Book Co. 
Mr. H. K. Thurber; its principal creditor is the Trow Directory 
Printing and Bookbinding Co., which has obtained an attachment 
for $201,142. 

—Gen. Abner Doubleday, who died at his home in Mendham, 
N. J., on Jan. 27, in his seventy-fourth year, was the author of 
“ Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,” in Scribner’s Campaigns of the 
Civil War Series ; of ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Forts Moultrie and Sumter 
in 1861-2”; and of numerous articles on military and other mat- 
ters. 


—‘ Carmen Sylva,” Queen of Roumania, is the author of the 
illustrated article on Bucharest, the Roumanian capital, published 
in are? Weekly of Feb. 1, in the series on the Capitals of the 
World. 

— The Citézen has been decided upon as the name of the new 
Philadelphia weekly, The Point of View being discarded, Mr. 
Henry Collins Walsh will be the managing editor; Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams the literary editor, and the following staff will 
have charge of departments and assist in the editorial work :—Mr, 
Harrison S. Morris, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Miss Agnes Repplier, 
Mr. Owen Wister, Mr. Thomas Earle White, Miss Anne H, Whar- 
ton and Prof, Edmund J. James. 


—Mr. Barrie and Dr. Conan Doyle are to write the libretto of a 
comic opera to be produced at the Savoy Theatre, London, 


—Mr., Kipling’s father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, author of “ Beast 
and Man in India,” has been so ill that he has been obliged to take 
six months’ leave from India, and try the effect of a sea-voyage, 
He is at present in Australia. 


—-The success of Tennyson’s “ Foresters ” at Daly’s has been so 
geet that it will probably be kept on the stage until the middle of 

ebruary—perhaps longer. 

—Mr. Isaac N. Ford, for many years the foreign editor of the 
New York 7yrzbune, has written a book called “‘ Tropical America,” 
in which, as the result of nine months’ sojourn in South America, 
he presents (with illustrations) an extended study of the social, politi- 
cal and commercial conditions of the people. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. 


—A reception was given to Mr. Marion Crawford by the Au- 
thors’ Club last Tuesday evening. There were about 150 members 
and guests present, and as might have been supposed, they had a 
very good time, 


—A silver loving-cup was presented to Mr. Paul B. du Chaillu on 
Monday afternoon, at a reception given by the American Geo- 

aphical Society. It bore the inscription :—- Presented to Paul B. 
a Chaillu by the officers and members of the council of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
return from Africa after Tocovellias the gorilla, the pigmies and the 

eat equatorial forest of that country.” President Charles P. 
Baly presented the cup to Mr. du Chaillu, and made a few remarks 
on the life and discoveries of the explorer. 

—Adolphus Daudet, according to Paris pees, intends to visit 
England soon, Although he does not speak English, it is said that 
he is a great admirer of England and her people, Dickens being his 
favorite author. He will spend some time on the Isle of Wight, and 
go later to London. , 


—Ex-Con man J. J. Little, the printer, has been appointed 
receiver for the Worthington Co., 747. Broadway. 

—Hungarian papers report that the Empress of Austria has ac- 
quired such a mastery over modern Greek that she has been able 
to translate into that language, for her own gratification and with- 
out any aid, “ Hamlet,” “ Lear” and “ The Tempest.” During the 
progress of her studies the Empress is said to have procured all 
the Neo-Hellenic translations of Heine’s poems in order to read 
again the songs of her favorite poet. 

—Mr. Henry W. Rolfe, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is still suffering from the injury 
to his back received in a railway accident two weeks ago. 

—The opening of Yale’s new gymnasium, with a dedicatory ad- 
dress by e Henry E. Howland of this city, on Jan. 23, fol- 
lowed by only three days the announcement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt have offered to erect on the College Cam 
a building for students’ rooms, as a memorial of their son, Wil 
H. Vanderbilt, a member of the present Senior Class, who. died last 
spring. It will take the place of the old “South” dormitory. The 
building is to be of stone, after the style of the ancient dormitory 
buildings at Oxford, It will be the po gv and finest on the 

unds, Mr. C. C. Haight of this city wil > The ani 

d, Judge How- 

land’s brother, presented to the new gymnasium by Mr. Depew, 
is the original of the familiar photogravure by Klackner. 





—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new volume of Polynesian tales, with il- 
by Messrs. Hatherall and Gordon Browne, will be pub- 

lished by Messrs. Cassell of London about Easter, 
the general title of “ Island Nights’ Entertainment,” and will con- 
sist of three stories, “ The Beach of Falesa,” “The Bottle-Imp,” 
“The Adventures of David Balfour,” 
now running in A/a/anta, will be produced by the same publishers 
Mr. Stevenson reports himself well ad- 
vanced with another Scottish novel, of which the scene is laid near 
Edinburgh about the close of the, last century, and one of the prin- 


and “ The Isle of Voices.” 


in book form in October. 
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Edelweiss, O. von. Poesiad. 
Fenn,G. M. A Secret Guest. 
Fenn,G.M. The Grand Chaco. 





$r.50. 


ledged in this col 
nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 


Phila.: P. Blakiston, Son & Co, - 
Dre spring, A. French Reader on the Cumulative Method. 75c. Am. Book Co. 


° el. 
Lady Verner’s Flight. soc. J.A. Taylor & Co. 


ayton : 


Buffalo : me af Co, 


. Kurther notice 


Stillman & Co” 


Commonwealth Co. Thwaites, R.G. Our Cyc 
. B, Pub. House. 
Commonwealth Co. 


. Taylor & Co. 


Tait,Sons&Co. Wood, H 


Harben, W.N A Mute Con ice 

aa W.T.C. How Do You Spell It? $:. 
. A.B, Our Children of the Slums. {%, 

Ki d,£.S. Short History of English Literature. $1.50. 


inwall: A Biography. 
_P, . o. 
MacKie,C. P. Last Torco of the Admiral of the pe mo Sea. $1 


Nash, F. P. Two Satires of Juvenal. $1.25. 
New Mexico: Report of Supt. of Public Instruction. 


Parker, H.W. Hora Novissima. 3s. 6d. 
Peet,S.D. Prehistoric America : The Mound Builders. Vol. I. 


Wiest Office of he Santee }r uarian, 
Reid. C.’ A Comedy of Eiopement. $1. re WJ. Dalley. 
Rousseau, J.J. Emile. Tr. by W. H. Payne. Ed. by W. T. Hers. 


Rowbotham, J. F. The Private Life of the Great Composers, $2. 
Robinson, H. P. Picture-Making in the Studio by Phempreyyy. B 
0 


Scott, W. Rob Roy. (D h Ed.) $1.25. 
bt Tee fon in Sagend. $x. 
Cc aoage' A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Py 0. A. Mysteries of the Court of Napoleon III, ak by E. LR. and 
Watson, W., Poems of. $1.25. 


Wicks, F. ‘The Veiled Hand. soc. 
. Danesbury House. 


Sketches. $x. 
of Langstreth, 
fessor. 


Chi A. C. MeCl ete 
$ -&. it 

Mes D. D, Monat Ge 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

London : Ew S 

: D. Lothrop Co, 


$1.75. 
icago: A. C. McC) & 
Houghton, Miflis & bm 


Sante Fé: New Mexican Print, Co, 
Novello, Ewer & Co, 


helena 
PP Whittake, 


Ile & Adams Co, 
Macmillan & Co, 


hicago: Laird & Lee, 
Macmillan & Co, 


H x & Bros, 
Rand, MeWally & Co. 








Messrs, Macmillan & Co, have just pub- 
lished the fourth edition of CALMIRE, t2mo, 
$1.50. 


The following opinions regarding the author 
illustrate the unprecedented diversity of criticism, 
which has been equally contradictory regarding 
the book's religious and literary character. 


WHO WROTE ‘‘CALMIRE ’’? 


‘The sincere book of a strong man,”— 
Critic. 
‘*She has written a book’of some clever- 


ness. . . . May she live to write a better 
and shorter,—" A ¢/antic, 


‘* A ‘whole man’ and one of an enviable 
type.” —Jnternational Journal of Ethics. 


“ Reads as if it were written by a sickly 
college boy.” —Hartford Courant. 


‘*A man who has thought long and well 
on the deepest subjects. .. . He seems to 
be a practiced writer.”—Chicago Dial. 


**Not the work of a novice.”—Aoston 
Advertiser, 


** Must be the American prototype of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward... her task.”—Xansas 
City Star, 


‘* We are inclined to think a man wrote 
it, though in this day, when women are 
doing such masculine work, we cannot be 
sure, '—/ndependent., 


** Evidently the work of a clever man or 
woman.”—W, Y. 7ribune. 


‘*The intelligence, vigor, and boldness 
of utterance. . . seem toarguea masculine 
mindin the authorship. . . . Collaboration 
by a masculine and feminine mind are sug- 

ested by the profound dissertations alterna- 
— light personalities".—Arooklyn 


Eag 
Send 6 cts., 


Writing Pa ree. 
receive vase Ae oy Ml F's Free. cian 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 











William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor, 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH Fine 


AND OTHER ; 
FOREIGN Stationery. 
5 POORS. | Sampte Book on applica-| 




















Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 
NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1000 COPIES. 


The most complete and only finely illus- 
trated edition ever issued of the principal 
romances of this great French writer, newly 
translated by eminent scholars. Dumas’ 
novels are mainly sketched with a histori- 
cal background, covering the romantic 
period of French history including the time 
of Richelieu, Louis XIV., XV., XVI., the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. His 
‘¢Three Musketeers,’’ and ‘‘Count of 
Monte Cristo,’’ have become world 
famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two 
hundred superb etchings and photograv- 
ures, mainly by French artists such as 
Neuville, Lelolr, Emile Bayard, Fiameng, 
Lefort, and others, supplemented by land- 
scapes and portraits from authentic paint- 
ings of the sovereigns and their favorites, 
ministers, generals, etc. 


The [Manufacture of this Edition is 
Perfect. 


All of the illustrations will be proof im- 
pressions on imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new | 
plates, set from new, large type, in a small | 
page with ample margins, and will becom- | 
plete in 40 octavo vols., bound in English | 
vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. It will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate 
of tegen 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per 
vo e 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper with sample illustra- 
tion, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 
Local Representatives and Salesmen Wanted. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence : 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, 
to the Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly 
welcome work on account of its marked 
ability and picturesqueness, and as cover- 
ing an important period in Italian history 
which has hitherto been inadequatel 
treated. By WILLIAM R, THAYER. Wi 
Maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, $4.00, 


The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 
A book of equal value and interest, treat- 
ing with full knowledge and admirable 
candor several important questions re- 
lated to both natural history and The- 
ology. By N. S. SHALER, Professor of 
Geology in Harvard University. $1.25. 


Susy. 


A novel by Bret Harte, narrating in 
Mr. Harte’s characteristic style the ad- 
ventures and experiences of the young 
lady who was the heroine of ‘‘A Waif of 
the Plains.” $1.25. 


The Stillwater Tragedy. 


A Novel, by Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


The New 
Handy- Binder 


made specially for the Tue Carric will hold 





twenty-six issues of that Journal without caus 
ing it to bulge. It will be sent to any address 
in the United States or Canada on receipt of 
One Dollar, 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.59 
Apprrss, THE CRITIC CO., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels. 


‘Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Scott has stamped his genius on an 
entire country and language, and the 
Waverley Novels are read by millions, and 
infevery civilized country in the world. 
‘These great novels have never before been 
properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over 
forty thousand dollars, with proof impres- 
sions on imperial Japanese paper, of three 
hundred original etchings from paintings 
by celebrated artists of France and En- 

Beg among whom are Sir J. E. Millais, 
RA., R. W. Macbeth, Gordon Browne, 
Pettie, Lefort, Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, 
ete. 

Andrew Lang,the greatest English critic, 
as editor will furnish critical introductions, 
glossaries and notes to each novel, sup- 
plementing Scott's own notes, 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist, 

The type will be large and new, set in a 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume, a small 8vo, easy to handle, and 
thejbinding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in is vols., issued 
2vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand- 
made paper, with so additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per vol, 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper, with sample illustra- 

on, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


*A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges 
tion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 









It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 


VA L perience can produce or that. money can buy. 
MIXTURE snoxina rosscco 


NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. 8vo, $4.50. 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface, 
More fully explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the solution of its problems. 











** The book is worthy of careful study, and is a genuine contribution to sociological science. . . .The book is 
a most excellent one.”"—Popular Science Monthly. 


‘The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkalbe clearness of detail vision, singuiar acumen of dis- 
tinction—the power, so to speak, of seeing through millstones, of being in a manner clairvoyant. ... 
accurate and subtle thinker. . . ."”—Academy. 


“ This is the most remarkable and important work of the last twenty years. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Crozier can enter the lists with men like Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill, all of 
whom he treats sympathetically, and holds his own."'"—7he Rev, H. RX, Haweis. M A. 


** The book of a very able man, . . .The testimony which we are compelled to give to the high ability of 
this ambitious work is oppeteeey impartial. . . .Full of original criticism, . . .Great literary faculty, . ..A book 
far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.’’— Spectator. 

* No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the conviction that its author has established a 
claim to stand high among the most profound and original thinkers of the day....He has set himself an 
— task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success, . . .Will repay perusal and reperusal,” 
~ Knowledge. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 
iNo. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 

NEW YORK. 

















MONUMENT S. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 




















THE CHASMPION CLIP. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


I . } G The intelligent reader will recognize the importance 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, f ectly fitting lass 4 
® 7 We ta coectal miteation to adjusting eyeglass and 
spectacle frames to the features. 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. | &. B. MBYROWITZ, Manufacturing Optician, 
104 E, 230 St. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 





Uniike the Dutch Process 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant prem Be A centers ot the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 3 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
CENTRAL STATION, ati Ave and 4d St, 
ve, 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 
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“The Critic 


4A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 
1 am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CriTIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly jus, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 
Mr. Stedman 
It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes. 1am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must fee: a practical interest in your success.—Zdmund Clar- 
’ ence Stedman, 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
Tue Critic.—Chancellor J, H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 
_ Tue CriTICc depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected,—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.—Presédent D.C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. , Schaff 
I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAilip Schaaf. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THe CRITIC for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—John G. Whittier. 


Dr, Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.— Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
Of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success, Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—Atlanta Constitution. 


e 

The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—_New York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skilb 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management. lt 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Christian Union. 


THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—ChAicage 
Interior. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O' Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 


There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—London 
Athenaeum, 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 


The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CrITIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





American News Company, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at THz Critic office and by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Brentano's, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damreli & Upham's Old Corner Bookstore, and 


- @lsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker, Washington: Joseph Shillington. Chicago: Brentano's. 


New Orleans: George F, Wharton, 


§ Carondelet Street.. San Francisco: J. W. Roberts & Co,, ro Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra. Rome: Office of the Nuova Antologia, Corso 466. 


wnete three 


, 10 cents. #3 , in advance. Remittances should be made by registered letter, cheque, or express or postal order. Send ten 
specimen copies, THF'CRITIC CO., 52 and $4 Lafayette Place, tec” : 
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THE POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by Joun J. Lator. 


If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently upon the great questions of the 
day you need this work, written by the most eminent specialists in this country 
and Europe ; ¢.g., DAVID A. WELLS discusses the Zariff and Tariff Legislation 
from the standpoint of the free trader, and D, H. MASON from the point of 
view of the protectionist. E. L. GODKIN writes of Ofice Holders, PROF, 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON the articles on the Political History of the U.S., 
DORMAN B. EATON, of Civil Service Reform, PRES. D. C. GILMAN, of 
Universities, SIMON STERNE, of Railroads, PRES. F. A. WALKER, of Pud- 
lic Revenue and Wages, EDWARD ATKINSON, of Banks, JOHN J. KNOX, 
of the Currency, etc. THOMAS M. COOLEY, President Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of Zhe Bar, Law of Corporations, etc. HORATIO C, BURCH- 
ARD, ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, etc. - 

Of the multitude of cordial endorsements of the Cyclopzedia received from 
prominent men in all parts of the country, the fol.owing are fairly representative : 


GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, writes: ‘A well arranged anc sseful book of reference.” 


JAMES G. BLAINE, writes : 
“ Tuse it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model.” 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, writes : 
‘*An excellent work, convenient for any one to have and 
invaluable to a student of the Political Sciences or of American 
History,” 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS, writes : 
‘* The work will materially help to make better citizens and 
more intelligent voters of the young men into whose hands it will 
go, and who are to control our destinies.” 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, says: 
“It is doubtful, indeed, if a more important work of refer- 
ence has ever been prepared,” and 


THE NEW YORK NATION says: , 
‘ A timely and valuable aid to political education. We 

cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and 

discrimination of the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 

The type, binding, and all the technical details of this really 
great work of reference are of the best kind, and we can heartil 
echo President White’s commendation and say, ‘‘ The boo 
ought to be in the library, not only of every man who takes an 
active part in politics, but of every one who wishes to give 
thought to the discharge of his ordinary political duties, 

The publishers have just prepared a 16-page — descriptive of this great work, 
which they will send fre to any one who wishes to know all about it. 

It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand pages each, at the followin 

ices: Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; half Morocco, $7.00; full Morocco, $8.00 per volume, It 

is sold by subscription. We can offer good positions and exclusive territory to agents of high 
character and ability, and invite correspondence from this class only. Parties to whom our local 
agents are not accessible may remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the 
book promptly delivered free of express charges. Sen/ for the Descriptive Pamphiet, 


Cameos from Ruskin. 


By Miss Mary E. Carpwitt. The purpose of the book, which 





consists of extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s works, is to illustrate 
the fundamental principle of all his criticisms—that art is 
inseparably connected with character and conduct, and that 
all great art rests upon the basis of what is intrinsically good. 
Uniform with Brantwood Edition, in dark green cloth, $1.00. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club and Society Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Livres List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application, Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS J§ 
, SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


5 93 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
HOTELS. 


Boston, U, S, A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


BroaDWay AND 11TH St,, Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. ¥, 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with al, 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a and new 

Room, one of the handsomest in City. ¥ 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. W' ten 
minutes of every place of amusement, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


“ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC.” 


Biographical and critical papers by {ote 
Burroughs, Edmund C, P tos seit alt 
Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H, 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 
Gosse,- F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and 
James Herbert Morse. 

ONE VOLUME, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 oo. 































a subtlety and licacy, com! 
vity and vigor of thought, such 
oe ecateibutions to current literature. 
Tus Boston Bupcet sayvs:—Invariably clever, 
keen in insight, and gentle and refined in ; the 
work of men who have little leisure, 
tion and the desire to be both just and generous. 


Tue Burraco 


of Essays from Enric tenis tothe iterary 
the rallying-point and mouth-piece. 


THF CRITIC COMPANY, 
‘NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place, 
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DRY GOODS. 





Spectal Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


at ms * pod nutrient 
each label. 


For sale by leading druggists. 


oe rege not a laboratory or acid phosphate. 
let with full information sod on application to 


“ 


F. Crosby Co., 


56 W. astu St., N. Y 


Formula 








FINE ART. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 
The Pom at the age of Etched from pee 
be head i size, 


lif 
F, G. Stephens, in his pa of Rajon, 


says: “Tt is simply one of the 








Unsi fs 
. fen Japan Paper, 


presenta, 50 
ye receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 


6th Street, New York. 


Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 


THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 





A Choice Saltection always on Sapibtiien. Inspec- 
lion and Correspondence Inv 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 FirtH AVENUE, 
‘Two Doors Above a7th St. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR mremoes :—The skilled 
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DR. TITUS vg COAN, 70 Firrn Avenusg, N. Y. 
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Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), — 
—- LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 6 3 


hy Walker, Boston Rove EE ele, Boston ; 
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CARROLL SEMINARY AND peal 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Ai a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 
Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


BARGAINS. 


REMAINDERS OF EDI- 
TIONS of English and French 
Books, comprising Art and Illus- 
trated Works, History, Biog- 
vaphy, Travel, Poetry and Dra- 
ma, etc. etc. offered at greatly 
veduced prices. A handsomely 
». | printed b4-page catalogue sent 
‘o any address upon receipt of 
a-cent stamp. J.W. BOUTON, 
& West 28th St., New York. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 
We have seth facilities for deliv to our out 
of town in the line of Peri- 
Sea Ratios tationery A American and foreign. 
ba te yoreng Clearance Ca 


Ss ame. 
BRENTANO'S.” 'S, 124 Firru hvanen NEW YO ORK. 
RARE y wei teat web LETTERS. 


baiogne leaned pony wap A 
BOOKS WILLIAM E EV Te BENSAMIN, 
75 Banter New Yorx,. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 
POCREERD ER. 

University Prace awp Tentu Street, 
Levant binding, extra ak Venting inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. : 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books attended to. 


Books purchased for cash. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 N.Y. 




















authors. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


Lyons Silks, 
SATINS, BROCADES, 


MOIRES, 
Balland Dinner Dress Silks, 
WEDDING GOWN STUFFS, 


Bridesmaid’s Dress Stuffs, 
Chine and Ombre Silks, 
Plaid and Stripe Taffetas, 
CREPES, GRENADINES, 
Lyons Velvets. 
Spring Assortments in Plain and 
Ombre and Glace Effects. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








WANTED. 


LITERARY position wanted ; ny oe cditing 
ja work preferred ; have ex 
compiling and havea pas ary 
Highest references. Address HENRY cigeotat 
Care the Criric, 52 Lafayette Place, New Bork, 


To Authors. 


A type written MS. stands a much greater 
chance of speedy reading than one written 
with a pen. Any publisher’s reader will 
tell youthis. Miss Sarah Fletcher, 58 Willys 
Ave., Middletown, Conn., copies manu- 
scripts on the typewriter at special rates to 
Miss Fletcher refers to the faculty 
of Wesleyan University. 











AMUSEMENT. 


DALY’s THEATRE, Broadway & 30th St, 
Every evening at 8.15. Matinees begin at 2. 
Tennyson's exquisite comedy with Suitivan’s music 


THE FORESTERS. 





*,* Tuesday, Feb. 7, SHakesrearr’s merry comedy of 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 








H. WILLIAM 
Sent ae 10TH ® ard oth mw Yorx. 
volumes or single numbers. 
OSUE A. S. 
Remotes eee PokRow, New Y¥ 








